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8. Che Cwo ears. 


EOFFREY of Monmouth tells the old British legend of King 

Lear. Holinshed repeats it, and from him Shakespeare took 

it, and made the dry bones live. In that great master’s hands 

the tale broadened and deepened. It became more tragical than 
the original record. 

This is the outline of Shakespeare’s story :— 

King Lear, being old, and disposed to enjoy ease and dignity, 
without the cares of state, resolved to divide his kingdom amongst 
his three daughters; their names were Goneril, Duchess of Albany, 
Regan, Duchess of Cornwall, and Cordelia, unmarried, but courted 
by the King of France and the Duke of Burgundy, then a powerful 
monarch, though nominally vassal to the French King. . 

When it came to the division, the old King was weak enough 
to tell his daughters he should give the larger share to the one 
who loved him best, and should prove her love by words. 

This was to invite cheap protestations, and, accordingly, two of 
the ladies, Goneril and Regan, vied in lip-love: Goneril said she 
loved him more than words could utter: yet she found words to 
paint filial love in tolerably glowing terms; for she went so far as 
to say that ‘ she loved him dearer than eye-sight, space, or liberty, 
and no less than honour, beauty, health, and life itself; ’ with more 
to the same tune. 

Regan could not soar above this; so she had the address to say 
that her sister had spoken her very mind, only she, Regan, went a 
little farther, and detested all other joys but that of filial love. 

The royal parent believed all this, and then turned to his 
favourite, his youngest, and asked her what she could say to draw 
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from him a larger dowry than her sisters had just earned—with 


ir tongues. 
- — Cordelia. Nothing, my lord. 
Lear, Nothing! 
Cord. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing will come of nothing: speak again. 

Cordelia was a little frightened at her father’s anger; but she 
would only say that she loved her father as a daughter should : she 
obeyed him, loved him, honoured him, and thought it no merit, 
but a thing of course. She also declined frankly to believe that 
her sisters, who were wives, had no love for their husbands, only 
for their father ; nor could she promise to reserve all her love for 
her father, and give none to the man she might wed. 

The fact is, she being a woman, her sisters were such transpa- 
rent humbugs to her, that it made her rather blunt i in her honesty ; 
and she did not gild the pill. 

Lear. So young, and so untender ? 
Cord. So young, my lord, and true. 
Lear. Let it be so; thy truth, then, be thy dower. 

He then went into a violent passion, and disowned her as his 
daughter, and ordered her from his presence, whilst he settled 
with his favoured daughters what retinue he was to have as a re- 
tired King, and where he was to live. 

Afterwards, he sent for Cordelia, and the princes her suitors ; 
he told them to her face he had disinherited her, and he used 
terms of invective so ambiguous, that Cordelia, who had borne all . 
the rest in silence, now interfered, and appealed to his justice to 
tell those gentlemen she had lost his favour, not by any unchaste or 
dishonourable act, but for want of a greedy eye and a flattering tongue. 

Lear evaded this remonstrance, and upbraided her again in 
general terms; but Cordelia’s appeal was not lost upon her suitors. 
Burgundy, indeed, only offered to take her with the dowry originally 
proposed; and on the King refusing this, he declined her hand. 
But thereupon, this pitiable scene was redeemed by a trait of 
nobility.—France, who had come there for a rich dowry as well 
as a bride, was now fired with nobler sentiments, and welcomed a 
pearl of Womanhood, without land or money : 


Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor ; 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised ! 


Thy dowerless daughter, King, thrown to our chance, 
Is Queen of us, and ours, and our fair France: 
Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Can buy this unprized precious maid of me. 
Even this noble burst did not enlighten nor soften the impetu- 
ous old King, whose vanity had been publicly wounded. He 
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actually took the arm of Burgundy, the paltry Duke who had ad- 
mitted he wooed the lady only for her substance, and he bade the 
only daughter who really loved him begone 

Without his love, his grace, his benison. 


France was as glad to have her as he to part with her, and so 
she disappeared, for a time, from the scene. 

Now, the terms of Lear’s retirement, which I alluded to above, . 
were these: he was to retain the title of a King, and a retinue 
of a hundred Knights, to be kept at the expense of his regal 
daughters, and he, and that retinue, were to reside a month at a 
time with each Princess in turn. 

He began his new life in the palace of his daughter Goneril. 

He and his Knights soon became burdensome to that lady, and 
she made the most of every little offence. She resolved to shift him 
on to her sister, and gave insidious instructions to her major domo: 

Put on what weary negligence you please, 

You and your fellows; I’d have it come to question : 
If he distaste it, let him to my sister, 

Whose mind is mine. Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities 

Which he hath given away! 

These perfidious instructions bore fruit immediately. Goneril’s 
head servant was insolent to Lear; the impetuous King beat him, 
and was soon after confronted by his daughter, who, to his amaze- 
ment, took him to task in cold and lofty terms for his disorderly 
conduct, and that of his train. With regard to the latter, she 
told him plainly he must discharge one half of them, or she should 
do it for him. 

This cool insolence, coming so soon after Ge violent protesta- 
tions, put Lear in a fury. 


Darkness and devils! 
Saddle my horses: call my train together. 
Degenerate bastard, I'll not trouble thee. 
Yet have I left a daughter. 
Goneril. You strike my people, and your disordered rabble 
Make servants of their betters. 


These two speeches alone may serve to show which was likely 
to prevail in this unnatural combat, the hot-headed, warm-hearted 
King, or his cold-blooded, iron daughter. Lear’s rage broke into 
curses, but ended in tears that were like drops of blood from his 
wounded heart ; and at last he turned away from that ungrateful 
serpent, and journeyed to the court of Regan. 

But a letter from Goneril reached that palace before the ex- 
King, and he actually found some difficulty in obtaining an audience 
of his own daughter. 
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At last she and her husband met him, but outside tlie house. 

At sight of her his swelling breast overflowed, and he told her 
her sister was ungrateful, and had struck him to the heart. ‘0, 
Regan!’ he sobbed. 

Regan calmly begged him to be patient, and said he had mis- 
understood her sister: it was for his own good she had restrained 
the riots of his followers. She reminded him he was old, insinu- 
ated he was in his dotage, and needed the control of wiser people ; 
and to conclude, she coolly advised him to return to her sister, and 
beg her pardon. 

* What!’ cried he, ‘ when she has abated me of half my train, 
looked black upon me, and struck her serpent fangs into my 
heart.’ He then, in his rage, called down all manner of curses on 
his eldest daughter. 

Says Regan, ‘ Why, you will be cursing me next.’ 

In the midst of this, who should arrive but Goneril and her 
attendants, on a visit to Regan. 

Regan received her ‘instantly with a cordiality she had not 
shown to her father and benefactor. 

Lear was amazed at that, after what he had said, and exclaimed, 
*O, Regan, will you take her by the hand ?’ 

It was Goneril who replied to this, and with the most galling 
and contemptuous insolence. 

Why not by the hand, sir: how have I offended ? 


All’s not offence that indiscretion finds 
And dotage terms so. ~ 


At this the poor old King prayed to Heaven for patience. 

Regan paid no attention to that, but coldly stuck to her point. 
She advised him to comply with Goneril’s terms, strike off half his 
Knights, and conclude his month. After that he could come to 
her. At present his visit would not be convenient. 

Lear refused, hotly. 

‘ As you please,’ said Goneril, coldly. 

Regan persisted, and said that, in fact, fifty followers were too 
many in another person’s house. How could so many people, under 
two commands, hold amity ? 

Then Goneril put in her word. Why could he not be attended 
on by their servants ? 

‘To be sure,’ said Regan: ‘ then, if they were disrespectful, we 
could control them. At all events,’ said she, ‘when you come to 
me, bring no more than twenty-five.’ 

He asked her if that was her last word; she said it was. Then 
the poor old King said Goneril was better than she was. Yes, he 
would go back with Goneril, and dismiss half his retinue. 
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One would have thought these clever, heartless women had 
bandied the poor old man to and fro enough. But Goneril had no 
mercy : this was her reply, when he consented to her own pro- 


position :— 
Goneril. Hear me, my lord. 
What need you five-and-twenty, ten, or five, 
To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you? 
Regan. What need one? 


So they trumped each other’s cards, and coldly drove him wild. 

He raged, and stormed at them, unheeded. He wept with 
agony, unheeded. He left them both, and went forth into the 
stormy night, a houseless King, a banished father. 

Crushed vanity is hard to bear. Wounded affection is hard to 
bear. Under the double agony the poor old King lost his pee 
and wandered about the kingdom like a beggar. 

Meantime his despised curses began to work, for his sites 
daughters prepared their own chastisement, by their own crimes; 
and here the Poet has well shown that the hearts cold to divine 
affection could be hot with illicit love as well as spurred by greed. 

But now it was reported in France how the old King had 
been abused, and Queen Cordelia, indignant, invaded the kingdom 
with a French army. Her emissaries found the poor King in 
a miserable condition, living in rags, and sleeping in outhouses and 
stables. She had him laid, all unconscious, on a fair bed in her own 
tent, with music softly playing, and her own physician waiting 
onhim. She herself nursed him with deep anxiety for his waking. 

All was changed. She who in his hour of pride and prosperity 
had said she loved him only as every daughter ought to love her 
father, now overflowed with passionate tenderness. She took his 
grey head to her filial bosom, and bemoaned him. ‘ Was this a 
face,’ said she, ‘ to be opposed to the warring winds? On such a 
night, too!—why, I would have given shelter to my enemy’s dog, 
though he had bitten me. And wast thou fain, poor father, to hovel 
thee with swine on musty straw ?’ 

Whilst she was thus lamenting over him, the sore-tried King 
awoke ; but not his memory. He thought he had been dead, and 
told them they did wrong to take him out of the grave where 
he rested from his sufferings. The happy change in his condition 
brought him no joy at first; it did but confuse and puzzle him. 
He looked at Cordelia, and saw she was a Queen: and tried to 
kneel to her. But she would not let him, and kneeled to him in- 
stead, and begged him to hold his hand over her and give her a 
parent’s blessing. Seeing so great a lady at his feet craving his 
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blessing, let some light into his distracted mind, and drew from 
the once fiery old man sweet piteous words that have made many 
an eye wet: 
Pray do not mock me ; 

I am a very foolish, fond, old man, 

Four-score and upward: and, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

This place I know not, nor these garments ; 

I know not where I lodged last night. Do not laugh at me ; 

For, as I am a man, I think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia, 

Cor. And so Iam, I am. 


Then the poor soul, seeing her weep, bade her not cry, and 
offered to drink poison if she chose; for he said she had far more 
reason to hate him than her-sisters had. 

But she soon convinced him of her love, and from that time 
they never parted. 

At this very time Goneril and Regan died by poison and suicide, 
and so paid the forfeit of their crimes, 

But all this was on the eve of a battle between the French and 
English forces, and in that battle, deplorable to relate, Cordelia 
was slain, and Lear mustered strength to kill her assassin, and then 
the last chord of his sore-tried heart gave way, and he died by the 
side of his loved daughter, who had professed so little, yet had done 
so much, and died for him. 

This is the heart of Shakespeare’s story. There is an inferior 


hand visible in parts of it: it is clogged with useless characters,” 


and superfluous atrocities, and the death of Cordelia is revolting, 
and a sacrifice of the narrative to stage policy. But all that per- 
tains directly to King Lear is exquisite, and so masterly, that the 
tale has extinguished the legend. Historically incorrect, it is true 
in art, all but the sacrifice of Cordelia, which, coupled with the 
other deaths, turns the theatre into a shambles, and, above all, dis- 
. turbs the true motive of the tale. When the reader finds the sore- 
tried old man lying on asoft couch tended by Queen Cordelia, and 
when at last he knows her, and they mingle their tears and their love, 
the reader sees that this is the lightening before death, and the mad 
king has recovered his wits to be just to his one child, and then to 
fall asleep after life’s fitful fever. Against such a tale so told, no 
previous legend can fight. Under such a spell you can neither 
conceive nor believe that Lear recovered his kingdom, and caroused 
again at the head of his knights, and toasted his one child. Youth 
may recover any wound ; but old age and royal vanity crushed and 
trampled on, and paternal love struck to the heart by the serpent’s 
tooth of filial ingratitude, what should they do but rage and die ? 
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Yet there is a legend, almost as old as ‘Lear, of a father, 
whom his children treated as Goneril and Regan treated Lear ; but 
he suffered and survived, and his heart turned bitter instead of 
breaking. 

Of this prose Lear the story is all over Europe, and, like most 
old stories, told vilely. To that, however, there happens to be one 
exception, and the readers of this collection shall have the benefit 
of it. * 


In a certain part of Ireland, a long time ago, lived a wealthy 
old farmer; whose mame was Brian Taafe. His three sons, 
Guillaum, Shamus, and Garret, worked on the farm. The old 
man had a great affection for them all; and, finding himself grow 
unfit for work, he resolved to hand his farm over to them and sit 
quiet by the fireside. But as that was not a thing to be done 
lightly, he thought he would just put them to their trial. He 
would first take the measure of their intelligence, and then of 
their affection. , 

Proceeding in this order he gaye them, each a hundred pounds, : 
and quietly watched to see what they did with it. 

Well, Guillaum and Shamus put their hundred pounds out to in- 
terest, every penny; but, when the old man questioned Garret where 
his hundred pounds was, the young man said, ‘I spent it, father.’ 

‘Spent it?’ said the old man, aghast. ‘ Is it the whole hundred 
pounds ?’” 

‘Sure I thought you told us we might lay it out as we plaised.’ 

‘Is that a raison ye’d waste the whole of it in a year, ye 
prodigal!’ cried the old man, and he trembled at the idea of his 
substance falling into such hands. 

Some months after this he applied the second test, 

He convened his sons, and addressed them solemnly: ‘ I’m an 
ould man, my children ; my hair is white on my head, and it’s time 
I was giving over trade and making my sowl.’ The two elder over- 
flowed with sympathy. He then gave the dairy farm and the Hill 
to Shamus, and the meadows to Guillaum. Thereupon these two 
vied with each other in expressions of love and gratitude. But 
Garret said never a word, and this, coupled with his behaviour 
about the hundred pounds, so maddened the old man, that he 
gave Garret’s portion, namely, the home and the home farm, to his 
elder brothers to hold in common. Garret he disinherited on the 
spot, and in due form. That is to say, he did not overlook him 
nor pass him by; but, even as spiteful testators used to leave the 
disinherited one a shilling, #@atehe might not be able to say he had 
been inadvertently omitted, and it was all a mistake, old Brian 
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Taafe solemnly presented young Garret Taafe with a hazel staff and 
a small bag. Poor Garret knew very well what that meant. He 
shouldered the bag, and went forth into the wide world with a sad 
heart, but a silent tongue. His dog, Lurcher, was for following 
him, but he drove him back with a stone. 

On the strength of this new arrangement, Guillaum and 
Shamus married directly, and brought their wives home, for it 
was a large house, and there was room for all. 

But the old farmer was not contented to be quite a cipher, 
and he kept finding fault with this and that. The young men 
became more and more impatient of his interference, and their 
wives fanned the flame with female pertinacity. So that the house 
was divided, and a very home of discord. 

This went on getting worse and worse, till at last, one winter 
afternoon, Shamus defied his father openly before all the rest; and 
said, ‘I'd like to know what would plaise ye. May be ye’d like 
to turn us all out as you did Garret.’ 

The old farmer replied with sudden dignity, ‘If I did, ’'d take 
no more than I gave.’ 

‘What good was your giving it?’ said Guillaum ; ‘we get no 
comfort of it while you are in the house.’ 

‘Do you talk that way to me, too?’ said the father, deeply 
grieved. ‘If it was poor Garret I had, he wouldn’t use me so.’ 

‘Much thanks the poor boy ever got from you,’ said one of the 
women, with venomous tongue; then the other woman, finding she 
could count on male support, suggested to her father-in-law to take 
his stick and pack, and follow his beloved Garret. Sure he’d find 
him begging about the counthry. 

At the women’s tongues the wounded parent turned to bay. 

‘I don’t wonder at anything I hear ye say. Ye never yet 
heard of anything good that a woman would have a hand in— 
only mischief always. If ye ask who made such a road, or built a 
bridge, or wrote a great histhory, or did a great action, you'll never 
hear it’s a woman done it; but if there is a jewel with swords and 
-guns, or two boys cracking each others’ crowns with shillelahs, or a 
didly secret let out, or a character ruined, or a man brought to the 
gallows, or mischief made between a father and his own flesh and 
blood, then I'll engage you'll hear a woman had some call to it. 
We needn’t have recoorse to histhory to know your doins, ’tis 
undher our eyes ; for twas the likes o’ ye two burned Throy, and 
made the King o’ Leinsther rebel against Brian Boru.’ 

These shafts of eloquence struck home; the women set up a 
screaming, and pulled their caps off their heads, which in that 
part was equivalent to gentlefolks drawing their swords, 
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‘Oh murther! murther! was it for this I married you, 
Guillaum Taafe ?’ 

‘Och, Shamus, will ye sit an’ hear me compared to the likes? 
Would I rebel against Brian Boru, Shamus, a’ra gal ?’ 

* Don’t heed him, avourneen,’ said Shamus ; ‘ he is an ould man.’ 
But she would not be pacified. ‘Oh vo! vo! if ever I thought 
the likes ud be said of me, that I’d rebel against Brian Boru.’ 

As for the other, she prepared to leave the house. ‘ Guillaum,’ 
said she, ‘I’l] never stay a day undher your roof with them as would 
say I'd burn Throy. Does he forget he ever had a mother himself? 
Ah! ’tis a bad apple, that is what it is, that despises the tree it 
sprung from.’ 

All this heated Shamus, so that he told the women sternly to 
sit down; for the offender should go, and upon that, to show they 
were of one mind, Guillaum deliberately opened the door. Lurcher 





ran out, and the wind and the rainrushedin. It was astormy night, 
, Then the old man took fright, and humbled himself : 

‘Ah! Shamus, Guillaum, achree, let ye have it as ye will; I’m 
sorry for what I said, a’ra gal. Don’t turn me out on the high 
road in my ould days, Guillaum; and I'll engage I'll niver open 

[ my mouth against one o’ ye the longest day I live. Ah! Shamus, 
it isn’t long I have to stay wid ye, any way. Yer own hair will 
be as white as mine yet, plaise God! and ye'll be thanking Him ye 
showed respect to mine this night.’ 

| But they were all young and of one mind, and they turned him 
out and barred the door. 

He crept away, shivering in the wind and rain, till he got on 
( the lee side of a stone wall, and there he stopped and asked himself 
whether he could live through the night. 

Presently something cold and smooth poked against his hand ; 
it was a large dog that had followed him unobserved till he stopped. 
By a white mark on his breast he saw it was Lurcher, Garret’s dog. 

‘Ah!’ said the poor old wanderer, ‘ you are not so wise a dog 
asI thought, to follow me.’ When he spoke to the dog, the dog 
fondled him. Then he burst out sobbing and crying: ‘Ah, 
Lurcher ! Garret was not wise, either; but he would niver have 
turned me to the door this bitter night, nor even thee.’ And so 
he moaned and lamented. But Lurcher pulled his coat, and by 
his movements conveyed to him that he should not stay there all 
night; so then he crept on and knocked at more than one door, 
but did not obtain admittance, it was so tempestuous. At last he 
lay down exhausted on some straw in the corner of an outhouse ; 
but Lurcher lay close to him, and it is probable the warmth of 
the dog saved his life that night, 
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Next day the wind and rain abated, but this aged man had 
other ills to fight against besides winter and rough weather. The 
sense of his sons’ ingratitude and his own folly, drove him almost 
mad. Sometimes he would curse and thirst for vengeance, 
sometimes he would shed tears that seemed to scald his withered 
cheeks. He got into another county and begged from door to 
door. As for Lurcher, he did not beg; he used to disappear, often 
for an hour at a time, but always returned, and often with a rabbit 
or even a hare in his mouth. Sometimes the friends exchanged 
them for a gallon of meal, sometimes they roasted them in the 
woods ; Lurcher was a civilized dog, and did not like them raw. 

Wandering hither and thither, Brian Taafe came at last within 
a few miles of his own house; but he soon had cause to wish him- 
self farther off it; for here he met his first downright rebuff, and, 
cruel to say, he owed it to his hard-hearted sons. One recognised 
him as the father of that rogue Guillaum Taafe, who had cheated 
him in the sale of a horse; and another as the father of that thief 
Shamus, who had sold him a diseased cow that died the week after. 
So, for the first time since he was driven out of his home, he passed 
the night supperless, for houses did not lie close together in that part. 

Cold, hungry, houseless, and distracted with grief at what he 
had been and now was, nature .gave way at last; and unable to 
outlast the weary, bitter night, he lost his senses just before dawn, 
and lay motionless on the hard road. 

The chances were he must die; but just at Death’s door his 

-luck turned. 

Lurcher put his feet over him and his chin upon his breast to 

guard him as he had often guarded Garret’s coat, and that kept a 
little warmth in his heart ; and at the very dawn of day the door 
~ of a farmhouse opened, and the master came out upon his business, 
and saw something unusual lying in the road a good way off. .So 
he went towards it and found Brian Taafe in that condition. This 
farmer was very well to do, but he had known trouble, and it had 
made him charitable. He soon hallooed to his men and had the old 
man taken in; he called his wife, too, and bade her observe that 
it was a reverend face though he was all in tatters. They laid him 
between hot blankets, and, when he came-to a bit, gave him warm 
drink, and at last a good meal. He recovered his spirits and 
thanked them with a certain dignity. 

When he was quite comfortable, and not before, they asked 
him his name. 

‘Ah! don’t ask me that,’ said he, piteously. ‘It’s a bad name 

I have, and it used to be a good one, toe. Don’t ask me, or may- 
be you'll put me out, as the others did, for the fault of my two 
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sons. It is hard to be turned from my own door, let alone from 
other honest men’s doors, through the vilyins,’ said he. 

So the farmer was kindly, and said: ‘ Never mind your name, 
fill your belly.’ 

But by and by the man went out into the yard, and then the 
wife could not restrain her curiosity. ‘Why, good man,’ said she, 
‘ gure you are too decent a man to be ashamed of your name.’ 

‘I’m too decent not to be ashamed of it,’ said Brian. * But 
you are right; an honest man should tell his name though they 
druv him out of heaven for it. I am Brian Taafe—that was.’ 

‘Not Brian Taafe, the strong farmer at Corrans ?’ 

‘ Ay, madam; I’m all that’s left of him.’ 

‘ Have you a son called Garret ?’ 

‘T had, then.’ 

The woman spoke no more to him, but ran screaming to the 
door: ‘ Here, Tom! Tom! come here!’ cried she; ‘Tom! Tom!’ 
As Lurcher, a very sympathetic dog, flew to the door and yelled and 
barked fiercely in support of this invocation, the hullabaloo soon 
brought the farmer running in. 

‘Oh, Tom! asthore,’ cried she, ‘ it’s Mister Taafe, the father of 
Garret Taafe, himself,’ 

‘Oh, Lord!’ cried the farmer, in equal agitation, and stared 
at him. ‘My blessing on the day you ever set foot within these 
doors.’ Then he ran to the door and hallooed: ‘Hy, Murphy! 
Ellen! come here, ye divils !’ 

Lurcher supported the call with great energy. In ran a fine little 
boy and girl. ‘ Look at this man with all the eyes in your body!’ 
said he. ‘This is Misther Taafe, father of Garret Taafe, that saved 
us all from ruin and destruction entirely.’ He then turned to Mr. 
Taafe, and told him a little more calmly, ‘that years ago every 
haporth they had was going to be carted for the rent; but Garret 
Taafe came by, put his hand in his pocket, took out thirty pounds, 
and cleared them ina moment. It was a way he had; we were 
not the only ones he saved that way, so long as he had it to give.’ 

The old man did not hear these last words; his eyes were opened, 
the iron entered his soul, and he overflowed with grief and penitence. 

‘Och, murther, murther!’ he cried. ‘My poor boy! what 
had I to do at all to go and turn you adrift, as I done, for no 
raison in life!’ Then, with a piteous apologetic wail, ‘I tuck the 
wrong for the right; that’s the way the world is blinded. Och! 
Garret, Garret, what will I do with the thoughts of it? Amn’ those 
two vilyins that I gave it all to, and they turned me out in my 
ould days, as I done you; no matther!’ and he fell into a sobbing 
and a trembling that nearly killed him for the second time. 
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But the true friends of his son Garret nursed him through 
that, and comforted him; so he recovered. But, as he did live, 
he outlived those tender feelings whose mortal wounds had so 
nearly killed him. When he recovered this last blow, he brooded 
and brooded, but never shed another tear. 

One day, seeing him pretty well restored as he thought, the 
good farmer came to him with a fat bag of gold. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘soon after your son helped us, luck set in our way. Mary she 
had: a legacy; we had a wonderful crop of flax, and with that 
plant ’tis kill or cure ; and then I found lead in the hill, and they 
pay me a dale o’ money for leave to mine there. I’m almost ashamed 
to take it. I tell you all this to show you I can afford to pay you 
back that thirty pounds, and if you please I'll count it out.’ 


‘No!’ said Mr. Taafe, ‘T’ll not take Garret’s money; but if - 


you will do me a favour, lend me the whole bag for a week, for at 
the sight of it I see a way to——- Whisper.’ 

Then, with bated breath and in strict confidence, he hinted to 
the farmer a scheme of vengeance. The farmer was not even to 
tell it to his wife, ‘ for,’ said old Brian, ‘the very birds carry these 
things about; and sure it is knowing divils I have to do with, 
especially the women.’ 

Next day the farmer lent him a good suit and drove him to a 
quiet corner scarce a hundred yards from his old abode. The old 
farmer got down and left him. lLurcher walked at his master’s 
heels. It was noon and the sun shining bright. 

The wife of Shamus Taafe came out to hang up her man’s shirt 
to dry, when lo! scarce thirty yards from her, she saw an old man 
seated counting out gold on a broad stone at his feet. At first she 
thought it must be one of the good people—or fairies—or else she 

‘must be dreaming; but no! cocking her head on one side she saw 
for certain the profile of Brian Taafe, and he was counting a mass 
of gold. She ran in and screamed her news rather than spoke it. 

‘ Nonsense, woman !’ said Shamus, roughly; ‘ it is not in nature.’ 

. © Then go and see for yourself, man!’ said she. 

Shamus was not the only one to take this advice. They all stole 
out on tip-toe, and made a sort of semicircle of curiosity. It was no 
dream ; there were piles and piles of gold glowing in the sun, and 


old Brian with a horse-pistol across his knees; and even Lurcher © 


seemed to have his eyes steadily fixed on the glittering booty. 
When they had thoroughly drunk in this most unexpected 

scene, they began to talk in agitated whispers; but even in talk- 

ing they never looked at each other, their eyes were glued on the 

gold. : 

Said Guillaum : ‘ Ye did very wrong, Shamus, to turn out the 
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old father as you done; see now what we all lost by it. That’sa 
part of the money he laid by, and we'll never see a penny of it.’ 

The wives whispered that was a foolish thing to say: ‘ Leave 
it to us,’ said they, ‘and we'll have it all one day.’ 

This being agreed to, the women stole towards the old man, 
one on each side. lLurcher rose and snarled, and old Brian 
hurried his gold into his ample pockets and stood on the defensive. 

‘Oh, father! and is it you come back? Oh! the Lord be 
praised. Oh, the weary day since you left us, and all our good 
luck wid ye!’ 

Brian received this and similar speeches with fury and re- 
proaches. Then they humbled themselves, and wept; cursed their 
ill-governed tongues, and bewailed the men’s folly in listening to 
them. They flattered him and cajoled him, and ordered their 
husbands to come forward and ask the old man’s pardon, and not 
let him ever leave them again. The supple sons were all penitence 
and affection directly. Brian at last consented to stay, but stipu- 
lated for a certain chamber with a key to it: ‘For,’ said he, ‘I 
have got my strong box to take care of, as well as myself.’ 

They pricked up their ears directly at mention of the strong 
box, and asked where it was. 

‘¢Oh! it is not far, but I can’t carry it; give me two boys to 
fetch it.’ 

‘Oh! Guillaum and Shamus would carry it or anything else 
to oblige a long-lost father.’ 

So they went with him to the farmer’s cart, and brought in the 
box, which was pretty large, and above all very full and heavy. 

He was once more king of his own house, and flattered and 
petted as he had never been since he gave away his estate. To be 
sure he fed this by mysterious hints that he had other lands 
besides those in that part of the country, and that indeed the full 
extent of his possessions would never be known until his will was 
read ; which will was safely locked away in his strong box—with 
other things. 

And so he passed a pleasant time, embittered only by regrets, 
and very poignant they were, that he could hear nothing of his 
son Garret. lLiurcher also was taken great care of, and became old 
and lazy. 

But shocks, that do not kill, undermine; before he reached 
threescore and ten, Brian Taafe’s night-work and troubles 
told upon him, and he drew near his end. He was quite con- 
scious of it, and announced his own departure, but not in a 
regretful way. He had become quite a philosopher; and indeed 
there was a sort of chuckle about the old fellow in speaking of his 
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own death, which his daughters-in-law secretly denounced as 
unchristian, and what was worse, unchancy. 

Whenever he did mention the expected event, he was sure to 
say, ‘And mind, boys, my will is in that chest.’ 

‘Don’t spake of it, father,’ was the reply directly. 

When he was dying, he called for both his sons, and said in a 
feeble voice. ‘I was a strong pes and come of honest folk. 
Ye'll give me a good wakin’, boys, an’ a gran’ funeral.’ 

They promised this very heartily. 

‘ And after the funeral ye’ll all come here together, and open 
the will, the children an’ all. All but Garret. I’ve left him 
nothing, poor boy, for sure he’s not in this world. Ill maybe 
see him where I’m goin’.’ 

So there was a grand wake, and the virtues of the deceased 
and his professional importance were duly howled by an old lady, 
who excelled in this lugubrious art. .Then the funeral was hurried 
on, because they were in a hurry to open the chest. 

The funeral was joined in the churchyard by a stranger, who 
muffled his face, and shed the only tears that fell upon that grave. 
After the funeral he stayed behind all the rest, and mourned, but 
he joined the family at the feast which followed, and behold it 
was Garret, come a day too late. He was welcomed with exuberant 
affection, not being down in the will; but they did not ask him 
to sleep there. They wanted to be alone, and read the will. He 
begged for some reminiscence of his father, and they gave him 
Lurcher. So he put Lurcher into his gig, and drove away to that 
good farmer, sure of his welcome, and praying God he might find 
him alive. Perhaps his brothers would not have let him go so 
easily had they known he had made a large fortune in America, 
and was going to buy quite a slice of the county. 

On the way he kept talking to Lurcher, and reminding him 
of certain sports they had enjoyed together, and feats of poaching 
they had performed. Poor old Lurcher kept pricking his ears all 
the time, and cudgelled his memory as to the tones of the voice that 
was addressing him. Garret reached the farm, and was received 
first with stares, then with cries of joy, and was dragged into the 
house so tospeak. After the first ardour of welcome, he told them 
he had arrived only just in time to bury his father; ‘and this old 
dog,’ said he, ‘is all that’s left me of him. He was mine first, but 
when I left, he took to father ; he was always a wise dog.’ 

‘We know him,’ said the wife, ‘he has been here before ’"—and 
she was going to blurt it all out, but her man said, ‘ Another time !’ 
and gave her a look as black as thunder; which wasn’t his way 
at all, but he explained to her afterwards: ‘They are friends, 
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those three, over the old man’s grave. We should think twice, 
before we stir ill blood betune ’em.’ So when he stopped her, 
she turned it off cleverly enough, and said the dear old dog must 
have his supper. Supper they gave him, and a new sheepskin to 
lie on by the great fire. So there he lay, and seemed to dose. 

The best bed in the house was laid for Garret, and, when he 
got up to go to it, didn’t that wise old dog get up too with an 
effort, and move stiffly towards Garret, and lick his hand; then he 
lay down again all of a piece, as who should say, ‘I’m very tired 
of it all.’ ‘He knows me now at last,’ said Garret, joyfully. ‘ That 
is his way of saying good-night, I suppose. He was always a 
wonderful wise dog.’ 

In the morning they found Lurcher dead and stiff on the 
sheepskin. It was a long good-night he had bid so quietly to the 
friend of his youth. 

Garret shed tears over him, and said, ‘If I had only known 
what he meant, I'd have sat up with him. But I never could see 
far. He was a deal wiser for a dog than I shall ever be for a man.’ 

Meantime the family party assembled in the bedroom of the 
deceased. Every trace of feigned regret had left their faces, 
and all their eyes sparkled with joy and curiosity. They went to 
open the chest. It was locked. They hunted for the key; first 
quietly, then fussily. The women found it at last, sewed up in 
the bed; they cut it out and opened the chest. 

The first thing they found was a lot of stones. They glared 
at them, and the colour left their faces. What deviltry was this ? 

Presently they found writing on one stone, ‘ Look below.’ Then 
there was a reaction, and a loud laugh. ‘The old fox was afraid 
the money and parchments would fly away, so he kept them down.’ 

They plunged their hands in, and soon cleared out a barrowful 
of stones; till they came to a kind of paving stone. They lifted 
this carefully out, and discovered a good new rope with a running 
noose, and—the will. 

It was headed in large letters finely engrossed. 


‘THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF BRIAN TAAFE!’ 


But the body of the instrument was in the scrawl of the testator. 


I bequeath all the stones in this box to the hearts that could turn their 
father and benefactor out on the highway that stormy night. 

I bequeath this rope for any father to hang himself with, who is fool enough 
to give his property to his children before he dies. 


This is a prosaic story compared with the Lear of Shakespeare, 
but it is well told by Gerald Griffin, who was a man of genius. 
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Of course I claim little merit but that of setting the jewels. Weré 
I to tell you that is an art, I suppose you would not believe it. 

I have put the two stories together, not without a hope that 
the juxtaposition may set a few intelligent people thinking. It 
is very interesting, curious, and instructive, to observe how dif- 
ferently the same events operate upon men who differ in character ; 
and perhaps ‘ the two Lears’ may encourage that vein of observa- 
tion; its field is boundless, 


Her Ansiwer. 


Att day long she held my question 

In her heart ; 
Shunned my eyes that craved an answer, 

Moved apart ; 
Touched my hand in Good-night greeting, 

Rosier grew,— 
‘Should I leave to-morrow ?—early ? 

Then Adieu ! 
Bent her head in Farewell courteous, 

Onward passed, 
Whilst a cold hand gripped my heart-strings, 

Held them fast. 
Still I waited, still I listened ; 

All my soul 
Trembled in the eyes that watched her 

As she stole 
Up the stairs with measured footsteps. 

But she turned 
Where a lamp in brazen bracket 

Brightly burned , 
Showed me all the glinting ripples 

Of her hair, 
Veiled her eyes in violet shadows,— 

Glimmered where 
Curved her mouth in soft compliance 

As she bent 
Towards me from the dusky railing 

Where she leant. 
Ah, my love! ..... One white hand wanders 

To her hair, 
Slowly lifts the rose that nestles 

Softly there ; 
Breathes she in its heart my answer 

Shyly sweet, 
And Loye’s message mutely flutters 

To my feet. 

















Astrology. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


‘ This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are sick in fortune (often 
the surfeit of our own behaviour), we make guilty of our disasters the sun, moon, and 
sturs; as if we were villains on necessity, fools by heavenly compulsion, knaves, 
thieves, and treacherous by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, and adulterers, 
by inforced obedience of planetary influence; and all that we are evil, by a divine 
thrusting on.’—SHaxesPEarE (King Lear). 


THOUGH we can understand that in old times the planets and stars 
were regarded as exercising very potent influences upon the fates 
of men and nations, it is by no means easy to understand how 
astrologers came to assign to each planet its special influence. 
That is, it is not easy to understand how they could have been 
led to such a result by actual reasoning, still less by any process 
of observation. Indeed, there are few things more remarkable, or 
to reasoning minds more inexplicable, than the readiness with which 
men undertook in old times, and even now undertake, to interpret 
omens and assign prophetic significance to casual events. One 
can understand that foolish persons should believe in omens, and 
act upon the ideas suggested by their superstitions. The diffi- 
culty is to comprehend how these superstitions came into exist- 
ence. For instance, who first conceived the idea that a particular 
line in the palm of the hand is the line of life; and what can 
possibly have suggested so absurd a notion? To whom did the 
thought first present itself that the pips on playing-cards are sig- 
nificant of future events ; and why did he think so? How did the 
‘grounds’ of a teacup come to acquire that deep significance 
which they now possess for Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig? If the 
believers in these absurdities be asked why they believe, they an- 
swer readily enough either that they themselves or their friends 
have known remarkable fulfilments of the ominous indications of 
cards or tea-dregs (which must of necessity be the case where mil- 
lions of forecasts are daily made by these instructive methods). But 
the persons who first invented those means of divination can have had 
no such reasons. They must have possessed imaginations of sin- 
gular liveliness and not wanting in ingenuity. It is a pity that 
we know so little of them. In the case of astrology, however, 
there was a certain scientific basis for the belief in the possibility 
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of determining the special influences of the stars; and we should 
have expected to find some scientific process adopted for the pur- 
pose. Yet, so far as can be judged, the influences assigned to the 
planets depended on entirely fanciful considerations. In some 
cases we seem almost to see the line along which the fancies of 
the old astrologers led them, just as in some cases we can perceive 
how mythological superstitions (which are closely related to as- 
trological ideas) had their origin; though it is not quite clear 
whether the planets were first regarded as deities with special 
qualities, and these qualities afterwards assigned to the planetary 
influences, or whether the planetary influences were first assigned, 
and came eventually to be regarded as the qualities of the deities 
associated with the several planets. 

It is easy, for instance, to understand why astrologers should 
have regarded the sun as the emblem of kingly power and dignity, 
and equally easy to understand why, to the sun regarded as a deity, 
corresponding qualities should have been ascribed ; but it is not 
easy to determine whether the astrological or the Sabaistic super- 
stitions were the earlier. And in like manner of the moon and 
planets. There seems to me no sufficient evidence in favour of 
Whewell’s opinion, that, ‘in whatever manner the sun, moon, and 
planets came to be identified with gods and goddesses, the charac- 
ters ascribed to these gods and goddesses regulated the virtues and 
powers of the stars which bear their names.’ As he himself very 
justly remarks, ‘We do not possess any of the speculations of the 
earlier astrologers ; and we cannot, therefore, be certain that the 
notions which operated in men’s minds when the art had its birth, 
agreed with the views on which it was afterwards defended.’ He 
does not say why he infers that, though at later periods supported 
by physical analogies, it was originally suggested by mythological 
beliefs. Quite as probably mythological beliefs were suggested 
by astrological notions. Some of these beliefs, indeed, seem 
manifestly to have been so suggested, as the character of the 
deity Mercury from the rapid motions of the planet Mercury, and 
the difficulty of detecting it ; the character of Mars from the blood- 
red hue of the planet when close to the horizon,-and so forth. 

' Let us examine, however, the characteristics ascribed by astro- 
logers to various planets. 

It is unfortunate for astrology that, despite the asserted care- 
ful comparison of events with the planetary positions preceding 
and indicating them, nothing was ever observed which seemed to 
suggest the possibility that there may be an unknown planet ruling 
very strongly the affairs of men. Astrologers tell us now that 
Uranus is a very potent planet; yet the old astrologers seem to 
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have got on very well without him. By the way, one of the 
moderns, the grave Raphaél, gives a very singular account of the 
discovery of Uranus, in a book published sixteen years before 
Neptune was discovered by just such a processas Raphaél imagined 
in the case of Uranus. He says that Drs. Halley, Bradley, and 
others, having frequently observed that Saturn was disturbed in 
his motion by some force exerted from beyond his orbit, and being 
unable to account for the disturbance on the known principles of 
gravitation, pursued their inquiry into the matter, ‘till at length 
the discovery of this hitherto unknown planet covered their la- 
bours with success, and has enabled us to enlarge our present solar 
system to nearly double its bounds.’ Of course there is not a 
word of truth in this; Uranus having been discovered by accident 
long after Halley and Bradley were in the grave. But the ac- 
count suggests what might have been, and curiously anticipates 
the actual manner in which Neptune was discovered. Astrologers 
agree in attributing evil effects to Uranus; but what he does of 
evil is always in a peculiarly strange, unaccountable, and totally 
unexpected manner : he causes the native born under his influence 
to be of a very eccentric and original disposition, romantic, un-~ 
settled, addicted to change, a seeker after novelty; though, if the 
moon or Mercury have a good aspect towards Uranus, the native 
will be profound in the secret sciences, magnanimous, and lofty 
of mind. But let all beware of marriage when Uranus is in the 
seventh house, or afflicting the moon. And in general, let the fair 
sex remember that Uranus is peculiarly hostile to them, and very 
evil in love. 

Saturn is the Greater Infortune of the old system of astrology, 
and is by universal experience acknowledged to be the most potent, 
evil, and malignant of all the planets. Those born under him 
are of dark and pale complexion, with small black leering 
eyes, thick lips and nostrils, large ears, thin face, lowering looks, 
cloudy aspect, and seemingly melancholy and unhappy ; and though 
they have broad shoulders, they have but small lips and a thin 
beard. They are in character austere and reserved, covetous, 
laborious, and revengeful ; constant in friendship, and good haters. 
The most remarkable and certain characteristic of the Saturnine 
man is that, as an old author observes, ‘ he will never look thee in 
the face.’ ‘If they have to love any one, these Saturnines,’ says 
another old author, ‘they love most constantly; and if they hate, 
they hate to the death.’ The persons signified symbolically by 
Saturn are grandparents, and other old persons, day labourers, 
paupers, beggars, clowns, husbandmen of the meaner sort, and 
especially undertakers, sextons, and gravediggers. Chaucer thus 
L2 
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presents the chief effects which Saturn produces in the fortunes of 
men and nations—Saturn himself being the speaker :— 
.«. quod Saturne 

My cours, that hath so wide for to turne, 

Hath more power than wot any man. 

Min is the drenching in the sea so wan, 

Min is the prison in the derke cote, 

Min is the strangel and hanging by the throte, 

The murmure and the cherles rebelling, 

The groyning, and the prive empoysoning, 

I do vengaunce and pleine correction, 

While I dwell in the signe of the leon ; 

Min is the ruine of the high halles, 

The falling of the toures and of the walles 

Upon the minour or the carpenter : 

I slew Sampson in shaking the piler. 

Min ben also the maladies colde, 

The derke tresons, and the castes olde: 

My loking is the fader of pestilence. 


Jupiter, on the contrary, though Saturn’s next neighbour in 
the solar system, produces effects of an entirely contrary kind. He 
is, in fact, the most propitious of all the planets, and the native 
born under his influence has every reason to be jovial in fact as 
he is by nature. Such a native will be tall and fair, handsome 
and erect, robust, ruddy, and altogether a good-looking person, 
whether male or female. The native will also be religious, or, at 
least, a good moral honest man, unless Jupiter be afflicted by the 
aspects of Saturn, Mars, or Uranus, in which case he may still be 
a jolly fellow, no man’s enemy but his own—only he will probably 
be his own enemy to a very considerable extent, squandering his 
means and ruining his health by gluttony and intoxication. The 
persons represented by Jupiter (when he is not afflicted) are 
judges, counsellors, church dignitaries, from cardinals to curates, 
scholars, chancellors, barristers, and the highest orders of lawyers, 
woollen drapers (possibly there may be some astral significance in 
the woolsack) and clothiers. When Jupiter is afflicted, however, he 


denotes quacks and mountebanks, knaves, cheats, and drunkards. 


The influence of the planet on the fortunes is nearly always good. 
Astrologers, who to a man reverence dignities, consider Great 
Britain fortunate in that the lady whom, with customary effusion, 
they term ‘Our Most Gracious Queen,’ was born when Jupiter 
was riding high in the heavens near his culmination, this position 
promising a most fortunate and happy career. The time has 
passed when the fortunes of this country were likely to be affected 
by such things; but we hope, for the lady’s own sake, that this 
prediction has been fulfilled. Astrologers assert the same about 
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the Duke of Wellington, assigning midnight, May 1, 1769, as the 
hour of his birth. There is some doubt both as to the date and 
place of the great soldier’s birth; but the astrologer finds in the 
facts of his life the means of removing all such doubts.! 

Next in order comes Mars, inferior only in malefic influence 
to Saturn, and called by the old astrologers the Lesser Infortune. 
The native born under the influence of Mars is usually of fierce 
countenance, his eyes sparkling, or sharp and darting, his com- 
plexion fiery or yellowish, and his countenance scarred or furrowed. 
His hair is reddish or sandy, unless Mars chances to be in a watery 
sign, in which case the hair will be flaxen, or in an earthly sign, in 
which case the hair will be chestnut. The Martialist is broad- 
shouldered, steady, and strong, but short,’ and often bonyfand 
lean. In character the Martialist is fiery and choleric, naturally 
delighting in war and contention, but generous and magnanimous. 
This when Mars is well aspected: should the planet be evil 
aspected, then will the native be treacherous, thievish, treasonable, 
cruel, and wicked. The persons signified by Mars are generals, 
soldiers, sailors (if he is in a watery sign), surgeons, chemists, 
doctors, armourers, barbers, curriers, smiths, carpenters, brick- 
layers, sculptors, cooks, and tailors. When afflicted with Mercury 
or the moon, he denotes thieves, hangmen, and ‘all cut-throat 
people.’ In fact, except the ploughboy, who belongs to Saturn, all 
the members of the old septet, ‘tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, 
apothecary, ploughboy, thief, are favourites with Mars. The 

1 Wellington lived too long for the astrologers, his death within the year having 
unfortunately been predicted by them many times during the last fifteen years of his 
life. Some astrologers were more cautious, however. I have before me his horo- 
scope, carefully calculated, secundum artem, by Raphaél in 1828, with results ‘suffi- 
ciently evincing the surprising verity and singular accuracy of astrological calculations, 
when founded on the correct time of birth, and mathematically calculated. I have 
chosen,’ he proceeds, ‘the nativity of this illustrious native, in preference to others, 
as the subject is now living, and, consequently, all possibility of making up any fic- 
titious horoscope ‘is at once set aside; thus affording me a must powerful shield 
against the insidious representations of the envious and ignorant traducer of my sub- 
lime science,’ By some strange oversight, however, Raphaél omits to mention any- 
thing respecting the future fortunes of Wellington, showing only how wonderfully 
Wellington's past career had corresponded with his horoscope. 

2 «T have still observed,’ says an old author, ‘that your right Martialist, doth 
seldom exceed in height, or be at the most above a yard and a yard and a half in 
height’ (which is surely stint measure). ‘It hath been always thus,’ said that right 
Martialist Sir Geoffrey Hudson to Julian Peveril; ‘ and in the history of all ages, the 
clean tight dapper little fellow hath proved an overmatch for his burly antagonist. I 
need only instance, out of Holy Writ, the celebrated downfall of Goliath, and of another 
lubbard, who had more fingers in his hand, and more inches to his stature, than ought 
to belong to an honest man, and who was slain by a nephew of good King David ; 
and of many others whom I do not remember ; nevertheless, they were all Philistines 
of gigantic stature. In the classics, also, you have Tydeus, and other tight compact 
heroes, whose diminutive bodies were the abode of large minds,’ 
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planet’s influence is not quite so evil as Saturn’s, nor are the effects 
produced by it so long-lasting. ‘The influence of Saturn,’ says 
an astrologer, ‘ may be compared toa lingering but fatal consump- 
tion ; that of Mars to a burning fever.’ He is the cause of anger, 
quarrels, violence, war, and slaughter. 

The sun comes next; for it must be remembered that, accord- 
ing to the old system of astronomy, the sun was a planet. Persons 
born under the sun, as the planet ruling their ascendant, would be 
more apt to be aware of the fact than Saturnine, Jovial, Martial, 
or any other folk, because the hour of birth, if remembered, at once 
determines whether the native is a solar subject or not. The 
solar native has generally a round face (like pictures of the sun 
in old books of astronomy), with a short chin; his complexion 
somewhat sanguine; curling sandy hair, and a white tender skin. 
As to character he is bold and resolute, desirous of praise, of slow 
speech and composed judgment; outwardly decorous, but privately 
not altogether virtuous. The sun, in fact, according to astrologers, 
is the natural significator of respectability, for which I can dis- 
cover no reason unless it be that the sun travelling always in the 
ecliptic has no latitude, and so solar folk are allowed none ; when 
the sun is ill aspected, the native is both proud and mean, tyr- 
annical and sycophantic, exceedingly unamiable, and generally 
disliked because of his arrogance and ignorant pomposity. The 
persons signified by the sun are emperors, kings, and titled folk 
generally, goldsmiths, jewellers, and coiners; when ‘afflicted,’ the 
sun signifies pretenders either to power or knowledge. The sun’s 
influence is not in itself either good or evil, but is most powerful 
for good when he is favourably aspected and for evil when he is 
afflicted by other planets. 

Venus, the next in order, bore the same relation to the Greater 
Fortune Jupiter, which Mars bore to Saturn the Greater Ill-fortune. 
She was the Lesser Fortune, and her influence was in nearly all re- - 
spects benevolent. The persons born under the influence of this 
planet are handsome, with beautiful sparkling hazel or black eyes 


(but another authority assigns the subject of Venus ‘a full eye, 


usually we say goggle-eyed,’ by which we do not usually imply 
beauty), ruddy lips, the upper lip short, soft smooth hair, dimples 
in the cheek and chin, an amorous look and a sweet voice. One 
old astrologer puts the matter thus pleasantly :—‘ The native of 
Venus hath,’ quoth he, ‘a love-dimple in the chin, a lovely mouth, 
cherry lips, and a right merry countenance.’ In character the na- 
tive of Venus is merry ‘to a fault,’ but of temper engaging, sweet 
and cheerful, unless she be ill aspected, when her native is apt to 
be too fond of pleasure and amusement. That -her influence is 
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good is shown (in the opinion of Raphaél, writing in 1828) by 
the character of George IV., ‘our present beloved monarch and 
most gracious majesty, who was born just as this benevolent star’ 
was in the ascendant; ‘for it is well known to all Europe what a 
refined and polished genius, and what exquisite taste, the King of 
England possesses, which therefore may be cited as a most illus- 
trious proof of the celestial science; a proof likewise which is 
palpably demonstrable, even to the most casual observer, since the 
time of his nativity is taken from the public journals of the 
period, and cannot be gainsaid.’ ‘ This illustrious and regal horo- 
scope is replete with wonderful verifications of planetary influence, 
and England cannot but prosper while she is blessed with the 
mild and beneficent sway of this potent monarch.’ Strengthened 
in faith by this convincing proof of the celestial science, we 
proceed to notice that Venus is the protectrice of musicians, em- 
broiderers, perfumers, classic modellers, and all who work in ele- 
gant attire or administer to the luxuries of the great; but when 
she is afflicted, she represents ‘ the lower orders of the votaries of 
voluptuousness.’ 

Mercury is considered by astrologers ‘a cold, dry, melancholy 
star. The Mercurial is neither dark nor fair, but between both, 
long-faced, with high forehead and thin sharp nose, ‘thin beard, 
(many times none at all), slender of body, and with small weak 
eyes;’ long slender hands and fingers are ‘ especial marks of Mer- 
cury,’ says Raphaél. In character the Mercurial is busy and 
prattling. But when well affected, Mercury gives his subjects a 
strong, vigorous, active mind, searching and exhaustive, a retentive 
memory, a natural thirst for knowledge.! The persons signified 
by Mercury are astrologers, philosophers, mathematicians, politi- 
cians, merchants, travellers, teachers, poets, artificers, men of 
science, and all ingenious clever men. When he is ill affected, 
however, he represents pettifoggers, cunning vile persons, thieves, 
messengers, footmen, and servants, &c. 

The moon comes last in planetary sequence, as nearest to the 
earth. She is regarded by astrologers as a cold, moist, watery, 
phlegmatic planet, variable to an extreme, and, like the sun, par- 
taking of good or evil according as she is aspected favourably or 
the reverse. Her natives are of good stature, fair, and pale, moon- 
faced, with grey eyes, short arms, thick hands and feet, smooth, 
corpulent and phlegmatic body. When she is in watery signs, 
the native has freckles on the face, or, says Lilly, ‘he or she is 


1 It is likely that Swedenborg in his youth studied astrology, for in his visions 
the Mercurial folk have this desire of knowledge as their distinguishing charac- 
teristic, - 
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blub-cheeked, not a handsome body, but a muddling creature.’ 
Unless the moon is very well aspected, she ever signifies an or- 
dinary vulgar person. She signifies sailors (not as Mars does, the 
fighting-men of war-ships, but nautical folk generally) and all 
persons connected with water or any kind of fluid ; also all who are 
engaged in inferior and common offices. 

We may note, in passing, that to each planet a special metal is 
assigned, as also particular colours. Chaucer, in the Chanones 
Yemannes’ Tale, succinctly describes the distribution of the metals 
among the planets :— 

Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe ; 

Mars iren, Mercurie silver we clepe: 

Saturnus led, and Jupiter is tin, 

And Venus coper, by my [the Chanones Yemannes’] faderkin. 

The colours are thus assigned :—to Saturn, black ; to Jupiter, 
mixed red and green; to Mars, red; to the sun, yellow or yellow- 
purple; to Venus, white or purple; to Mercury, azure blue ; to 
the moon, a colour spotted with white and other mixed colours. 

Again, the planets were supposed to have special influence 
on the seven ages of human life. The infant, ‘mewling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms,’ was very appropriately dedicated to 
the moist moon; the whining schoolboy (did schoolboys whine in 
the days of good Queen Bess ?) was less appropriately assigned to 
Mercury, the patron of those who eagerly seek after knowledge ; 
then, very naturally, the lover sighing like furnace was regarded 
as the special favourite of Venus. Thus far the order has been 
that of the seven planets of the ancient astrology, in supposed 
distance. Now, however, we have to pass over the sun, finding Mars 
the patron of mid life, appropriately (in this respect) presiding over 
the soldier full of strange oaths, and so forth; the ‘ justice in fair 
round belly with good capon lined’ is watched over by the re- 
spectable sun; maturer age by Jupiter; and, lastly, old age by 
Saturn. 

Colours were also assigned to the twelve zodiacal signs—to 
’ Aries, white and red; to Taurus, white and lemon; to Gemini, 
white and red (the same as Aries); to Cancer, green or russet; to 
Leo, red or green ; to Virgo, black speckled with blue; to Libra, 
black, or dark crimson, or tawny colour; to Scorpio, brown; to 
Sagittarius, yellow, or a green sanguine (this is as strange a 
colour as the gris rouge of Moliére’s L’Avare); Capricorn, black 
or russet, or a swarthy brown ; to Aquarius, a sky-coloured blue ; 
to Pisces, white glistening colour (like a fish just taken out of the 
water). 

The chief fixed stars had various influences assigned to them 
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by astrologers. These influences were mostly associated with the 
imaginary figures of the constellations. Thus the bright star in 
the head of Aries, called by some the Ram’s Horn, was regarded 
as dangerous and evil, denoting bodily hurts. The star Menkar 
in the Whale’s jaw denoted sickness, disgrace, and ill fortune, 
with danger from great beasts. Betelgeux, the bright star on 
Orion’s right shoulder,denoted martial honours or wealth ; Bellatrix, 
the star on Orion’s left shoulder, denoted military or civic honours ; 
Rigel, on Orion’s left foot, denoted honours; Sirius and Procyon, 
the greater and lesser Dog Stars, both implied wealth and renown. 
Star clusters seem to have portended loss of sight; at least we 
learn that the Pleiades were ‘ eminent stars,’ but denoting accidents 
to the sight or blindness, while the cluster Prasepe or the Bee- 
hive in like manner threatened blindness. The cluster in Perseus 
does not seem to have been noticed by astrologers. The variable 
star Algol or Caput Medusew, which marks the head of Gorgon, 
was accounted ‘the most unfortunate, violent, and dangerous star 
in the heavens.’ It is tolerably clear that the variable character 
of this star had been detected long before Montanari (to whom 
the discovery is commonly attributed) noticed the phenomenon. 
The name Algol is only a variation of Al-ghil, the monster or 
demon, and it cannot be doubted that the demoniac, Gorgonian 
character assigned to this star was suggested by its ominous 
change, as though it were the eye of some fierce monster slowly 
winking amid the gloom of space. The two stars called the Aselli, 
which lie on either side the cluster Presepe, ‘are said’ (by astro- 
logers) ‘to be of a burning nature, and to give great indications 
of a violent death, or of violent and severe accidents by fire. The 
star called Cor Hydre, or the serpent’s heart, denotes trouble 
through women (said I not rightly that astrology was a masculine 
science ?); the Lion’s heart, Regulus, implied glory and riches ; 
Deneb, the Lion’s tail, misfortune and disgrace. The southern 
scale of Libra meant bad fortune, while the northern was emi- 
nently fortunate. 

Astrology was divided into three distinct branches—the doc- 
trine of nativities, horary astrology, and state astrology. The first 
assigned the rules for determining the general fortunes of 
the native, by drawing up his scheme of nativity or casting his 
horoscope. It took into account the positions of the various 
planets, signs, stars, &c., at the time of the native’s birth ; and as 
the astrologer could calculate the movements of the planets there- 
after, he could find when those planets which were observed by the 
horoscope to be most closely associated with the native’s fortunes 
would be well aspected or the reverse. Thus the auspicious and 
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unlucky epochs of the native’s life could be predetermined. The 
astrologer also claimed some degree of power to rule the 
planets, not by modifying their movements in any way, but by 
indicating in what way the ill effects portended by their positions 
could be prevented. The Arabian and Persian astrologers, having 
less skill than the followers of Ptolemy, made use of a different 
method of determining the fortunes of men, not calculating the 
positions of the planets for many years following the birth of the 
native, but assigning to every day after his birth a whole year of 
his life, and for every two hours’ motion of the moon one month. 
Thus the positions of the stars and planets, twenty-one days after 
the birth of the native, would indicate the events corresponding to 
the time when he would have completed his twenty-first year. 
There was another system, called the Placidian, in which the effects 
of the positions of the planets were judged with sole reference to 
the motion of the earth upon her axis. It is satisfactory to find 
astrologers in harmony amongst each other as to these various 
methods, which one would have supposed likely to give entirely 
different results. ‘Each of them,’ says a modern astrologer, ‘is 
not only correct and approved by long-tried practice, but may be 
said to defy the least contradiction from those who will but take 
the pains to examine them (and no one else should deliver an 
opinion upon the subject). Although each of the above methods 
are different, yet they by no means contradict each other, but 
each leads to true results, and in many instances they each lead 
to the foreknowledge of the same event; in which respect they 
may be compared to the ascent of a mountain by different paths, 
where, although some paths are longer and more difficult, than 
others, they notwithstanding all lead to the same object.’ All 
which, though plausible in tone, labours under the disadvantage of 
being untrue. 
Ptolemy is careful to point out, in his celebrated work the 
‘ Tetrabiblos,’ that, of all events whatsoever which take place after 
birth, the most essential is the continuance of life. ‘It is use- 
less,’ he says, ‘ to consider what events might happen to the native 
in later years if his life does not extend, for instance, beyond one 
year. So that the inquiry into the duration of life takes prece- 
dence of all others.’ In order to deal properly with this question, 
it is necessary to determine what planet shall be regarded as the 
Hyleg, Apheta, or Lord of Life, for the native. Next the Anareta, 
or Destroyer of Life, must be ascertained. The Anaretic planets 
are, by nature, Saturn, Mars, and Uranus, though the sun, moon, 
and Mercury may be endowed with the same fatal influence, if 
suitably afflicted. The various ways in which the Hyleg, or Giver 
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of Life, may be afflicted by the Anareta, correspond to the various 
modes of death. But astrologers have always been singularly - 
careful, in casting horoscopes, to avoid definite reference to the 
native’s death. There are but few cases where the actual day of 
death is said to have been assigned. One is related in Clarendon’s 
‘History of the Rebellion.’ He tells us that William Earl of 
Pembroke died at the age of fifty, on the day upon which his tutor 
Sandford had predicted his decease. Burton, the author of the 
‘ Anatomy of Melancholy, having cast his own horoscope, and as- 
certained that he was to die on January 23rd, 1639, is said to 
have committed suicide in order that the accuracy of his calcula- 
tions might not be called in question. A similar story is related 
of Cardan by Dr. Young (Sidrophel Vapulans), on the authority 
of Gassendi, who, however, says only that either Cardan starved 
himself, or, being confident in his art, took the predicted day for 
a fatal one, and by his fears made it so. Gassendi adds that 
while Cardan pretended to describe the fates of his children in his 
voluminous commentaries, he all the while never suspected, from 
the rules of his great art, that his dearest son would be condemned 
in the flower of his youth to be beheaded on a scaffold by an exe- 
cutioner of justice, for destroying his own wife by poison. 

Horary astrology relates to particular questions, and is a com- 
paratively easy branch of the science. The art of casting nativities 
requires many years of study; but horary astrology ‘ may be well 
understood,’ says Lilly, ‘in less than a quarter of a year. ‘If a 
proposition of any nature,’ he adds, ‘be made to any individual, 
about the result of which he is anxious, and therefore uncertain 
whether to accede to it or not, let him but note the hour and 
minute when it was first made, and erect a figure of the heavens, 
and his doubts will be instantly resolved. He may thus in five 
minutes learn whether the affair will succeed or not; and conse- 
quently whether it is prudent to accept the offer made or not. If 
he examine the sign on the first house of the figure, the planet 
therein, or the planet ruling the sign, will exactly describe the 
party making the offer, both in person and character, and this 
may at once convince the inquirer for truth of the reality of the 
principles of the science. Moreover, the descending sign, &c. 
will describe his own person and character—a farther proof of the 
truth of the science.’ 

There is one feature of horary astrology which is probably 
almost as ancient as any portion of the science, yet which remains 
even to the present day, and will probably remain for many years to 
come. I refer to the influence which the planets were supposed to 
exert on the successive hours of every day—a belief from which the 
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division of time into weeks of seyen days each unquestionably had 
its origin,—though we may concede that the subdivision of the 
lunar month into four equal parts was also considered in selecting 
this convenient measure of time. Every hour had its planet: and, 
dividing twenty-four by seven, we get three and three over; whence, 
each day containing twenty-four hours, it follows that in each day 
the complete series of seven planets was run through three times, 
and three planets of the next series were used. Now the order of 
the planets was that of their distances, as indicated above. 
Saturn came first, then Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury, 
and the moon. Beginning with Saturn, as ruling the first hour of 
Saturn’s day (Saturday), we get through the above series three 
times, and have for the last three hours of the day, Saturn, 
Jupiter, and Mars. Thus the next hour, the first hour of the next 
day, belongs to the sun—Sunday follows Saturday. We again 
run three times through the series, and the three remaining hours 
are governed by the sun, Venus, and Mercury—giving the moon 
as the first planet for the next day. Monday thus follows Sunday. 
The last three hours of Monday are ruled by the moon, Saturn, and 
Jupiter; leaving Mars to govern the next day—Martis dies, Mardi, 
Tuesday or Tuisco’s day. Proceeding in the same way, we get 
Mercury for the next day, Mercurii dies, Mercredi, Wednesday or 
Woden’s day; Jupiter for the next day, Jovis dies, Jeudi, Thursday 
or Thor’s day; Venus for the next day, Veneris dies, Vendredi, 
Friday or Freya’s day; and so we come to Saturday again.! 
The period of seven days, which had its origin in and derived 
1 It is singular that, when there is this perfectly simple explanation of the origin 
of the nomenclature of the days of the week, an explanation given by ancient his- 
torians and generally received, Whewell should have stated that ‘various accounts 
are given, all the methods proceeding upon certain arbitrary arithmetical processes 
connected in some way with astrological views.’ Speaking ofj the arrangement of the 
planets in the order of their supposed distances, and of the order in which the planets 
appear in the days of the week, he says, ‘ It would be difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty why the former order was adopted, and how and why the latter was derived 


from it.’ But, in reality, there is no difficulty about either point. The former ar- 
rangement corresponded precisely with the periodic times of the seven planets of the 


‘old Egyptian system (unquestionably far ;more ancient than the system adopted by 


the Greeks), while the latter springs directly from the former. Assign to the hours of 
the day successively the seven planets in the former order, continuing the sequence 
without interruption day after day, and in the course of seven days each one cf the 
planets will have ruled the first hour of a day, in the order,—Saturn, the sun, the 
moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus. What arbitrary arithmetical process 
there is in this, it would be difficult to conceive. Arithmetic does not rule the method 
at all. Nor has any other method ever been suggested ; though this method has 
been presented in several ways, some arithmetical and some geometrical. We need 
then have no difficulty in understanding what seems so perplexing to Whewell, the 
universality, namely, of the notions ‘ which have produced this result,’ for the notions 
were not fantastic, but such as naturally sprang from the ideas on which astrology 
itself depends. 
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its nomenclature from astrological ideas, shows by its wide 
prevalence how widely astrological superstitions were once spread 
among the nations. As Whewell remarks (though, for reasons 
which will readily be understood, he was by no means anxious to 
dwell upon the true origin of the Sabbatical week), ‘ the usage is 
found over all the East ; it existed among the Arabians, Assyrians, 
and Egyptians. The same week is found in India, among the 
Brahmins; it has there also its days marked by the names of the 
heavenly bodies ; and it has been ascertained that the same day 
has, in that country, the name corresponding with its designation 
in other nations. . . . The period has gone on without interruption 
or irregularity from the earliest recorded times to our own days, 
traversing the extent of ages, and the revolutions of empires ; the 
names of ancient deities, which were associated with the stars, were 
replaced by those of the objects of the worship of our Teutonic 
ancestors, according to their views of the correspondence of the two 
mythologies ; and the Quakers, in rejecting these names of days, have 
cast aside the most ancient existing relic of astrological as well as 
idolatrous superstition.’ 

Not only do the names remain, but some of the observances 
connected with the old astrological systems remain even to this day. 
As ceremonies derived from Pagan worship are still continued, 
though modified in form and with a different interpretation, in 
Christian and especially Roman Catholic observances, so among 
the Jews and among Christians the rites and ceremonies of the 
old Egyptian and Chaldean astrology are still continued, though 
no longer interpreted as of yore. The great Jewish Lawgiver and 
those who followed him seem, for example, to have recognised the 
value of regular periods of rest (whether really required by man, 
or become a necessity through long habit), but to have been some~ 
what in doubt how best to continue the practice in thus sanction- 
ing the superstitions with which it had been connected. At any 
rate, two different and inconsistent interpretations were given in 
the earlier and later codes of law. But whether the Jews accepted 
the Sabbath because they believed that an All-powerful Being, 
having created the world in six days, required and took rest (‘ and 
was refreshed ’) on the seventh, as stated in Exodus (xxii. and xxx. 
17), or whether they did so in remembrance of their departure 
from Egypt, as stated in Deuteronomy (v. 15), there can be no 
question that among the Egyptians the Sabbath or Saturn’s day 
was a day of rest because of the malignant: nature of the power- 
ful planet-deity who presided over that day. Nor can it be 
seriously doubted that the Jews, descended from the old Chaldeans, 
among whom (as appears from stone inscriptions recently dis- 
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covered) the very word Sabbath was in use for a seventh day of 
rest connected with astrological observances, were familiar with 
the practice even before their sojourn in Egypt. They had then 
probably regarded it as a superstitious practice to be eschewed, 
like those idolatrous observances which had caused Terah to remove 
with Abraham and Lot from Ur of the Chaldees. At any rate, we 
find no mention of the seventh day of rest as a religious observ- 
ance until after the Exodus.! It was not their only religious 
observance having in reality an astrological origin. Indeed, if we 
examine the Jewish sacrificial system, as described in Numbers 
xxviii. and elsewhere, we shall find throughout a tacit reference to the 
motions or influences of the celestial bodies. There was the morn- 
ing and evening sacrifice guided by the movements of the sun ; 
the Sabbath offering, determined by the predominance of Saturn ; 
the offering of the new moon, depending on the motions of the 
moon; and lastly, the Paschal sacrifice, depending on the combined 
movements of the sun and moon—made in fact, during the lunation 
following the sun’s passage of the equator at the rising sign of 
Aries. 

Let us return, however, after this somewhat long digression, to 
astrological matters. 

Horary astrology is manifestly much better fitted than the 
casting of nativities for filling the pocket of the astrologer him- 
self; because only one nativity can be cast, but any number of 
horary questions can be asked. It is on account of their skill in 
horary astrology that the Zadkiels of our own time have occasion- 


1 The following remarks by the Astronomer-Royal on this subject seem to me 
just, inthe main, what I had said earlier in my essay on Saturn and the Sabbath 
of the Jews (‘Our Place among Infinities,’ 11th essay). ‘The importance which 
Moses attached to [the hebdomadal rest] is evident; and, with all reverence, I recog- 
nise to the utmost degree the justice of his views. Nodirection was given for religious 
ceremonial ’ (he seems to have overlooked Numbers xxviii. 9, and cognate passages), 
‘but it was probably seen that the health given to the mind by a rest from ordinary 
cares, and by the opportunity of meditation, could not fail to have a most beneficial 
religious effect. But, to give sanction to this precept, the authority of at least a myth 
. was requisite. I believe it was simply for this reason that the myth of the six days 
of creation was preserved. It is expressly cited, in the first delivery of the command- 
ments, as the solemn authority (Exodus xxxi.17) for the command. It is re- 
markable that at the second mention of the commandment (Deuteronomy v.), no re- 
ference is made to the creation ; perhaps, after the complete establishment of Jeho- 
vistic ideas in the minds of the Israelites, they had nearly lost the recollection of the 
Elohistic account, andit was not thought desirable to refer to it’ (Airy, ‘On the Early 
Hebrew Scriptures, p. 17). It must be regarded as a singular instance of the persis- 
tency of myths, if this view be correct, that a myth which had become obsolete for 
the Jews between the time of Moses and that of the writer (whoever he may have 
been) who produced the so-called Mosaic book of Deuteronomy, should thereafter 
have been revived, and have come to be regarded by the Jews themselves and by 
Christians as the Word of God. 
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ally found their way into the twelfth house, or house of enemies. 
Even Lilly himself, not devoting, it would seem, five minutes to 
inquire into the probable success of the affair, was indicted in 
1655 by a half-witted young woman, because he had given judg- 
ment respecting stolen goods, receiving two shillings and sixpence, 
contrary to an Act made under and provided by the wise and 
virtuous King James First of England and Sixth of Scotland. 

State astrology relates to the destinies of kingdoms, thrones, 
empires, and may be regarded as a branch of horary science relating 
to subjects (and rulers) of more than ordinary importance. 

In former ages all persons likely to occupy an important 
position in the history of the world had their horoscopes erected ; 
but in these degenerate days neither the casting of nativities nor 
the art of ruling the planets flourishes as it should do. Our Zad- 
kiels and Raphaéls publish indeed the horoscopes of kings and 
emperors, princes and princesses, and so forth ; but their fate is as 
that of Benedict (according to Beatrice)—men ‘ wonder they will 
still be talking, for nobody marks them.’ Even those whose horo- 
scopes have been erected show no proper respect for the predictions 
made in their behalf. Thus the Prince of Wales being born when 
Sagittarius was in the ascendent should have been, according to 
Zadkiel, a tall man, with oval face, ruddy complexion, somewhat 
dusky, and so forth ; but I understand he has by no means followed 
these directions as to his appearance. The sun, being well aspected, 
prognosticated honours—a most remarkable and unlooked-for_ cir- 
cumstance, strangely fulfilled by the event; but then, being in 
Cancer, in sextile with Mars, the Prince of Wales was to be 
partial to maritime affairs and even naval glory, whereas as a 
field-marshal he can only win military glory. (I would not be under- 
stood to say that he is not quite as competent to lead our fleets 
as our battalions into action.) The house of wealth was occupied 
by Jupiter, aspected by Saturn, which betokened great wealth 
through inheritance—a prognostication, says Professor Miller, which 
is not unlikely to come true. The house of marriage was un- 
settled by the conflicting influences of Venus, Mars, and Saturn ; 
but the first predominating, the Prince, after some trouble in his 
matrimonial speculations, was to marry a Princess of high birth, 
and one not undeserving of his kindest and most affectionate 
attention, probably in 1862. As to the date, an almanac informs 
me that the Prince married a Danish Princess in March 1863, 
which looks like a most culpable neglect of the predictions of 
our national astrologer. Again, in May 1870, when Saturn was 
stationary in the ascending degree, the Prince ought to have been 
injured by a horse, and also to have received a blow on the left side 
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of the head, near the ear; but reprehensibly omitted both these 
ceremonies. A predisposition to fever and epileptic attacks was 
indicated by the condition of the house of sickness. The news- 
papers described two or three years ago a serious attack of fever ; 
but as most persons have some experience of the kind, the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction can hardly be regarded as very wonderful. 
Epileptic attacks, which, as less common, might have saved the 
credit of the astrologers, have not visited ‘ this royal native.’ The 
position of Saturn in Capricorn betokened loss or disaster in one 
or other of the places ruled over by Capricorn—which, as we have 
seen, are India, Macedonia, Thrace, Greece, Mexico, Saxony, 
Wilna, Mecklenburgh, Brandenburgh, and Oxford. Professor Miller 
expresses the hope that Oxford was the place indicated, and the 
disaster nothing more serious than some slight scrape with the 
authorities of Christchurch. But princes never get into scrapes 
with college dons. Probably some one or other of the ‘hair- 
breadth ’scapes’ chronicled by the reporters of his travels in India 
was the event indicated by the ominous position of Saturn in 
Capricorn. 

A remarkable list of characteristics were derived by Zadkiel 
from the positions of the various planets and signs in the twelve 
houses of the ‘ royal native.’ Some, of course, were indicated in 
more ways than one, which will explain the parenthetical notes in 
the following alphabetical table which Professor Miller has been 
at the pains to draw up from Zadkiel’s predictions. The Prince 
was to be ‘acute, affectionate, amiable, amorous, austere, avaricious, 
beneficent, benevolent, brave, brilliant, calculated for government ’ 
(a quality which may be understood two ways), ‘candid, careful 
of his person, careless, compassionate, courteous (twice over), 
delighting in eloquence, discreet, envious, fond of glory, fond of 
learning, fond of music, fond of poetry, fond of sport, fond of the 
arts and sciences, frank, full of expedients, generous (three times), 
gracious, honourable, hostile to crime, impervious, ingenious 
inoffensive, joyous, just (twice), laborious, liberal, lofty, magnani- 

‘mous, modest, noble, not easy to be understood (!), parsimonious, 
picus (twice), profound in opinion, prone to regret his acts, 
prudent, rash, religious, reverent, self-confident, sincere, singular 
in mode of thinking, strong, temperate, unreserved, unsteady, 
valuable in friendship, variable, versatile, violent, volatile, wily, 
and worthy.’ Zadkiel concludes thus :—‘ The square of Saturn to 
the moon will add to the gloomy side of the picture, and give 
a tinge of melancholy at times to the native’s character, and 
also a disposition to look at the dark side of things, and lead 
him to despondency; nor will he be at all of a sanguine 
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character, but cool and calculating, though occasionally rash. Yet, 
all things considered, though firm and sometimes positive in 
opinion, this royal native, if he live to mount the throne, will 
sway the sceptre of these realms in moderation and justice, and 
be a pious and benevolent man, and a merciful sovereign.’ Fortu- 
nately, the time has long since passed when swaying the sceptre of 
these realms had any but a figurative meaning, or when English- 
men who obeyed their country’s laws depended on the mercy of 
any man, or when even bad citizens were judged by princes. But 
we still prefer that princes should be well-mannered gentlemen, 
and therefore it is sincerely to be hoped that Zadkiel’s pre- 
diction, so far as it relates to piety and benevolence, may be 
fulfilled, should this ‘royal native’ live to mount the throne. 
As for mercy, it is a goodly quality even in these days and in 
this country ; for if the law no longer tolerates cruelty to men, 
even on the part of princes, who once had prescribed rights in 
that direction, there are still some cruel, nay, brutal sports in 
which ‘ royal natives’ might sometimes be tempted to take part. 
Wherefore let us hope that, even in regard to mercy, the 
predictions of astrologers respecting this ‘royal native’ may be 
fulfilled. 

Passing, however, from trivialities, let us consider the lessons 
which the history of astrology teaches us respecting the human 
mind, its powers and weaknesses. It has been well remarked by 
Whewell that for many ages ‘ mysticism in its various forms was 
a leading character both of the common mind and the specula- 
tions of the most intelligent and profound reasoners. Thus 
mysticism was the opposite of that habit of thought which science 
requires, ‘namely, clear ideas, distinctly employed to connect 
well-ascertained facts; inasmuch as the ideas in which it dealt 
were vague and unstable, and the temper in which they were con- 
templated was an urgent and aspiring enthusiasm, which could 
not submit to a calm conference with experience upon even terms.’ 
We have seen what has been the history of one particular form of 
the mysticism of ancient and medieval ages. If we had followed 
the history of alchemy, magic, and other forms of mysticism, we 
should have seen similar results. True science has gradually dis- 
possessed science falsely so called, until now none but the weaker 
minds hold by the tenets formerly almost universally adopted. 
In mere numbers, believers in the ancient superstitious may be by 
no means insignificant ; but they no longer have any influence. 
It has become a matter of shame to pay any attention to what 
those few say or do who not merely hold but proclaim the ancient 
faith in these matters. We can also see why this has been, In 
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old times enthusiasm usurped the place of reason in these matters ; 
but opinions so formed and so retained could not maintain their 
ground in the presence of reasoning and experience. So soon as 
intelligent and thoughtful men perceived that facts were against 
the supposed mysterious influences of the stars, the asserted powers 
of magicians, the pretended knowledge of alchemists, the false 
teachings of magic, alchemy, and astrology, were rejected. The 
lesson thus learned respecting erroneous doctrines which were once 
widely prevalent has its application in our time, when, though the 
influence of those teachings has passed away, other doctrines 
formerly associated with them still hold their ground. Men in old 
times influenced by erroneous teachings wasted their time and 
energies in idle questionings of the stars, vain efforts to find 
Arcana of mysterious power, and to acquire magical authority over 
the elements. Is it altogether clear that in these our times 
men are not hampered, prevented to some degree from doing all 
the good they might do in the short life-time allotted to them, by 
doctrines of another kind? Is there in our day no undue sacrifice 
of present good in idle questionings ? is there no tendency to trust 
in a vain fetishism to prevent or remove evils which energy could 
avert or remedy? The time will come, in my belief, when the 
waste of those energies which in these days are devoted (not 
merely with the sanction, but the high approval, of some of the 
best among us) to idle aims, will be deplored as regretfully— 
but, alas, as idly—as the wasted speculations and labours of those 
whom Whewell has justly called the most intelligent and profound 
reasoners of the ‘stationary age’ of science. The words with 


-which Whewell closes his chapter on the ‘ Mysticism of the Middle 


Ages’ have their application to the mysticism of the nineteenth 
century :—‘ Experience collects her stores in vain, or ceases to col- 
lect them, when she can only pour them into the flimsy folds 
of the lap of Mysticism, who is, in truth, so much absorbed in 
looking for the treasures which are to fall from the skies, that she 
heeds little how scantily she obtains, or how loosely she ‘holds, 
such riches as she might find beside her,’ 
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Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 


CuarteR XXXVII. 


JOSHUA’S CONFESSION. 


AnoTuER bright June morning; newly-blown roses looking in at 
the open windows, born, like the butterflies, fora day. Naomi 
was astir earlier than usual, after a sleepless night, full of care for 
her father. Oh, if that sweet air of heaven, which is a joy in itself 
for the happy, could but blow away one’s sense of abiding trouble, 
could but bring the promise of relief! This was what Naomi 
thought, as she stood at her open window, looking out at the calm 
hill-tops, from which the summer mists were rising, like a veil 
slowly unfolded by invisible hands. 

She was at her father’s door before six o'clock, knocking and 
waiting his reply with fast-throbbing heart, fearing she knew not 
what. There was no answer. She felt the floor reeling under 
her feet. Awful fears seized upon her. She knocked loudly, 
violently almost, and still no answer. She tried the door with 
shaking hands, expecting to find it locked, as it had been yesterday 
evening when she came to inquire about the light ; but it yielded 
under her hand, and she went into her father’s room. 

It was empty. She looked round with wild eager eyes, almost 
beside herself in the agony of that great dread. The room was 
quite empty. The bed had been lain upon; the candle had 
been left burning, and had burned down to the brazen socket. 
There was a letter lying on the escritoire, which Naomi seized 
upon eagerly. It was addressed to herself. 

She tore it open, still full of fear; for the letter might reveal 
some terrible determination. There was another letter inside, 
sealed, and addressed to Captain Pentreath. 

My beloved Daughter,—-I am going to Penmoyle to seek my wife, and shall 
return to Combhaven no more. My duty there is done. I have taught my 
people to know the right path. I can give them up into the hands of a new 
minister. I am going where the darkness has never been dispelled by Gospel 
light: I am going to find new duties in desolate places. But first I must see my 
wife. I would pardon and biess her before I go. Do not follow me. My lot is 
fixed. 

Mm 2 
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Do not fail to give the enclosed letter, with the seal unbroken, into Captain 


Pentreath’s hands. 
Your affectionate father, 
JosHUA Hagearp. 


Naomi lifted up her heart in thankfulness. He had gone to 
do no wicked and desperate act. He had gone to seek his wife, 
carrying with him pardon and love. The ice had melted. Who 
could tell what healing for mind and soul there might be in the 
change ? i 

But this letter to be delivered to Arnold Pentreath? Here 
was a fearful thought. What if it were a confession of her father’s 
guilt—a confession which would put his life in Arnold’s power ? 
And Arnold had already shown himself merciless. To withhold 
the letter would be to disobey her father’s express command. To 
deliver it might be to endanger his life. What was she to do? 

She sat by the escritoire with the letter in her hand, perplexed 
in the extreme. Then, finding thought useless to show her the 
way, she fell upon her knees and prayed for guidance, prayed 
long and earnestly. 

She rose from this prayer resolved, whether for good or ill, 
to obey her father’s behest, and deliver the letter, trusting to 
God’s mercy and her own influence with Arnold for the issue. 
He had pretended to love her—nay, had loved her—before this 
fearful discovery of his brother’s fate. She must have some 
power over him still; her pleading must be of some avail. Yes, 
she would obey her father, and in so doing proclaim her trust in 
Providence. 

‘« Let me fall now into the hand of the Lord; for very great 
are His mercies,”’ said Naomi. ‘Can I doubt that my father is 
in God’s hands to-day, though men may seem to have the ordering 
of his fate ?’ 

She lost no time in carrying out her determination, but went 
back to her room and put on her bonnet, and then ran down- 
stairs. 

She was going out at the street-door when it suddenly occurred 
to her that her father’s absence must speedily be discovered, and 
would make a commotion in the house if it were in no manner 
accounted for. So she went to the kitchen, where her aunt was 
employed in her usual morning duty of giving out provisions for 
the day’s consumption from a rigorously locked store-room. 

To her Naomi quietly announced that her father had started 
early that morning on his way to Penmoyle to see his wife. 

‘Started early!’ cried Judith incredulously. ‘Why, the 
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Truro coach doesn’t go before half-past seven, and it’s not a 
quarter-past yet. What do you mean by started early ?’ 

‘He may have set out to walk part of the journey, perhaps, 
aunt,’ answered Naomi. ‘You know how fond he is of walking. 
He was gone at six o’clock when I went to his room, and had left 
me a letter to say he was going to Penmoyle.’ 

‘TI think he might have written to me, said Judith, with her 
offended air. ‘If he must needs go off at a moment’s notice, 
throwing all the housekeeping into a muddle—you needn’t roast 
the mutton to-day, Sally; the cold beef will be good enough for 
us—he might at least have had the civility to address his expla- 
nation to me. After keeping his house nearly thirty years, it’s 
hard to have such a slight put on me.’ 

‘The beef, mum!’ remonstrated Sally; ‘there’s hardly any- 
thing but bones.’ 

‘Nonsense, girl; there’s plenty of picking between the bones. 
And, if I’ve time, I’ll make a treacle pudding.’ 

Naomi vanished while the dinner was under discussion. Her 
heart was very heavy as she went to the Grange. She had not 
entered the house since the days when she had been Oswald’s 
plighted wife, and the future lay fair before her, full of the promise 
of happiness. And to-day there was a thought, of horror in the 
very road by which she went. Twice had her murdered lover been 
carried along that road; and now he was lying quietly in his grave, 
and all earthly hopes lay buried with him. 

The old house looked peaceful enough in the cheerful morning 
light. Gardens and shrubberies had been better kept since Arnold's 
return. The beds and borders were full of sweet-smelling flowers. 
The windows were all open, and a handsome red setter—a favourite 
of Arnold’s—was lying in the porch. 

Naomi rang the noisy old bell, which was answered after a 
longish pause by Nicholas the butler, who came across the hall, 
carrying his master’s breakfast on one of those old silver trays 
which had been kept under lock and key during the Squire’s 
lifetime, but which the less careful sailor had given out for 
daily use. 

At sight of Naomi the old man stopped short, with a startled 
look. 

‘Lord, miss, how you skeared me!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Can I see your master, Nicholas?’ 

‘To be sure ’ee can, miss. He’s to his break’ust in the blue 
parlour—the room that was Squire’s study, you know; but the 
harkiteck had it all routed out and painted.’ 

The butler opened the door of that small room on the left hand 
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of the porch, and ushered Naomi into the presence of Captain 
Pentreath. 

He started up with a cry, half of surprise, half of welcome, as 
if only to see her were in itself so glad a thing, that he forgot all 
the painful circumstances of their meeting. This oblivion lasted 
but fora moment. His face clouded, and he looked at her de- 
precatingly. 

‘Naomi, I have been longing for such a meeting as this. I 
want to tell you—to make you understand, if I can—that in what 
I have done I have been constrained by my duty to the dead. Had 
your father wronged me—that wrong the deepest one man could 
do another—I would have endured all for your sake; but my duty 
to the dead is sacred. At the hazard of breaking your heart, 
with the certainty of losing your regard, I was forced to do what I 
did.’ 

‘Hush!’ she said; ‘do not speak of me or my feelings. You 
have brought great misery upon us—an irreparable shame. It 
may be in your power to work still greater misery for us. I can 
but do my duty to God and my father. My first duty to both is 
obedience. I have brought you a letter.’ 

‘A letter ?’ 

‘From my father. But, before I give it you, promise that you 
will make no evil use of it, that you will not make his own words 
the means of destroying him. I cannot tell what he has written. 
I know that all yesterday his mind was sorely disturbed—that he 
has been oppressed and troubled in mind for a long time. How 
can I tell what he has written? Promise me that you will not 
use this letter against him.’ 

‘I promise,’ answered Arnold, with a touch of scorn. ‘It is 
not likely that a letter which your father writes to me of his own 


’ free will can prove a weapon with which to strike him.’ 


He opened the letter, prepared to find an artful and studied 
composition setting forth the minister’s innocence of the crime 
charged against him, a plausible and subtle defence, such as the 
ingenuity of a clever and thoughtful man might elaborate at his 
leisure. The paper almost dropped from his hand as he read the 
first line : 


Arnold Pentreath, you accused me rightly. It was this hand slew 


* your brother. But the deed was not so basely done as you think, We stood 


face to face, each with his weapon in his hand. It was what the sons of Belial 
call an honourable meeting, though my conscience tells me it was murder. He 
stole my young wife’s heart—came between me and the most perfect happiness 
that Heaven ever vouchsafed to man. I met him with my wife’s kiss still warm 
upon his lip, I had seen them part, mind you, as lovers whose hearts are 
cloven asunder in parting. I told him that he owed me his life, and he was 
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willing to admit the debt. ‘My life is of so little value that you are heartily 
welcome to it,’ he said; ‘I have often thought of taking it myself.’ He had a 
pair of pistols about him, and proposed that we should fight on the spot ; but 
withdrew his proposal the next moment, remembering that I had no practice in 
the use of firearms. 

I told him I was willing to set my want of skill against his bad cause. 
‘It is you that are the wrongdoer,’ I cried ; ‘ Heaven will be on my side.’ 

We fought, and he fell. I was alone with his dead body, and all the 
horror of my position was suddenly revealed to me. According to my own 
creed I was a murderer; and in the sight of the world I should stand revealed 
as a murderer if I were found with this dead man by my side. 

Satan, who had made me blind to the guilt of my act till it was accom- 
plished, now tempted me to the baseness of concealment. I dragged the body 
to the edge of the shaft and threw it down, and went quickly home, and kept 
silence about your brother's fate till the day I spoke of him with you. 

I told you that in my opinion your brother had committed suicide. I say 
still that he flung his life recklessly away. Had he pleaded or argued with me, 
my blind passion might have been subjugated. He put the weapon which 
killed him into my hand. 

God rest his soul, and pardon my sin ! 

I am going forth to a life as desolate as that of St. John in the desert. 
May God so appoint my punishment here that I may not lose my portion in glory 
hereafter ! 

Josnvua Haeearp, 

Naomi stood before Captain Pentreath with ashen lips, watching 
him as he read the letter, praying dumbly all the while, and with 
that sense of efficacy in her prayers, even in this moment of sus- 
pense, which only an implicit faith can experience. 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed Arnold, giving her the letter ; ‘ thank 
God it is not so bad as I believed! This confession has the stamp 
of truth ; and—he is your father !’ 

No words can tell the depth of tenderness in that little speech 
and the look that went with it. 

Both look and tone were lost on Naomi. Her eyes were rooted 
to the letter; triumph, gratitude, joy, illumined her face. 

‘It was not murder,’ she cried ; ‘there was no treachery, no 
secrecy ; they stood face to face—sinners both—blinded, maddened 
by passion. It was no murder. Father, how could I have wronged 
you by such base thoughts—I, who have known and loved you all 
these years! Guilty! yes, I will acknowledge your guilt; but not 
a treacherous assassin. My God, I thank Thee!’ 

In days when the first gentlemen of the land asserted their 
sense of honour and superiority to the common herd by slaying one 
another in a formal manner the idea of a duel was not so revolting 
as it is now. Even to Naomi, educated as she had been in a far 
different creed from the code of honour, the knowledge that her 
father had stood face to face with his foe, risking his own life 
against the life he took, was an infinite relief. In horrible night- 
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mare dreams she had seen him, with the assassin’s face, creeping 
stealthily towards his victim. The horrid image had haunted het 
sleeping and waking; and now that horror was laid at rest for 
ever. Her belief in this confession of her father’s was as implicit 
as her faith in God. 

‘ Arnold,’ she pleaded, with deep humility, as one who asked an 
almost impossible boon, ‘ can you ever bring yourself to forgive my 
erring father ?’ 

‘No!’ he answered stoutly; ‘but I no longer look upon him 
with loathing. There is one atonement left to him—he can stand 
face to face with me, as he stood with my brother, and let God 
judge between us.’ 

Naomi flung herself at his feet, clasping his hands, as if he 
held the keys of life and death. 

‘No, no, no!’ she cried; ‘ you would not be so cruel, so wicked 
—you, who condemn the shedder of blood !’ 

‘I want the life of the man who slew my brother. So much 
the better if I can have it in an honourable manner. Yes, Naomi, 
we will meet as men of honour should, and let the righteous cause 
win.’ 

‘ Arnold,’ she cried, ‘ I thought you loved me.’ 

The pathos of that cry moved him. He bent over her as she 
knelt at his feet, resisting his effort to raise her, clinging to his 
knees in her agony, pleading as only women can plead for the life 
of their dearest. 

‘If I thought you loved me, and would give me love for love,’ 
he said, with a sudden change to passionate tenderness, ‘I would 
spare his life ; yes, let him go unpunished tothe grave; yes, forget 
that I ever had an only and beloved brother. It is a mean offer, 
a miserable bargain, proving me selfish, dastardly ; but Iam human, 
and I love you. My love, my only love! answer me.’ 

‘Can you forgive me for being my father’s daughter ?’ 

‘When I believed the worst of him I loved you, and held you 


_ unsullied by his guilt.’ 


‘You must forgive him, Arnold. You would forgive him if 
you knew as much asI do. He was not in his right senses that 
awful day. I saw him go through the wood. Yes, I was there 
watching for him, fearing evil. His face has haunted me ever 
since. It was the face of a madman. It was my sin that caused 
all. Yes, Arnold, mine. You do not know how vile I am. I 
gave my father the letter your brother wrote to my stepmother—a 
lover’s letter, full of despairing love. That maddened him, as it 
had maddened me. He was not in his right mind that day. He 
has never been the same man since—gloomy, austere, set against 
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those he had loved before. You cannot conceive how great a 
change there has been in him. We who have lived with him know 
and feel it. On my knees here, before God, I do not believe that 
my father was responsible for his acts that day.’ 

Arnold raised her from her knees, and put her in the arm-chair 
by the open window. . She was almost fainting, but the brave spirit 
struggled with bodily weakness. 

Arnold paced the room for a little while, deep in thought. 

‘What am I to do, Naomi?’ he asked at last. ‘I love you— 
would lay down my life for you; but I owe a duty to my brother. 
That is a solemn charge. He loved me—was so good to me. I 
have his letter summoning me home, full of affection, overflowing 
with generosity. What amI todo, Naomi? Counsel me, if you 
can. You loved him?’ 

‘Loved him? Yes; it was my love that made me mad with 
jealousy ; it was my love that rose up against him and destroyed 
him. If you must have a life for hislife,takemine. Yes, Arnold, 
take mine. I am most guilty. It was my jealousy that killed 
him.’ 

‘ Naomi, we are all most miserable. I can do nothing; I feel 
myself tied and bound. Either way there is wrong and misery. I 
love you, and am miserable in loving you. I have my brother’s 
death to avenge, yet cannot bring myself to injure your father. O 
my love, my love! your sad accusing face has haunted me ever 
since that night when you turned and looked at me at the chapel- 
door. What can I do?’ 

‘Forgive,’ said Naomi solemnly; ‘that is what the Gospel 
teaches us—to forgive our enemies, even the enemies who have in- 
jured those we love. We can never err in being merciful. ‘“ How 
often shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? Till 
seventy times seven.” That must mean pardon for wrongs man 
thinks unpardonable.’ 

‘You can teach me to believe anything, Naomi. I am like a 
child in your hands.’ 

‘May God teach you to judge and act wisely! He will not in- 
spire you with thoughts of vengeance. He has said, “* Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay.” My unhappy father has suffered for his sin, 
and will continue to suffer till death brings him peace; but I know 
in my heart that God will forgive him.’ 

‘ And if God can forgive, erring man should not be obstinately 
unforgiving. That is what you would say, Naomi. We have 
an illimitable faith in God’s capacity to pardon, yet find it so 
hard, sinners as we are, to forgive a fellow-sinner. It is a dark 
problem.’ 
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‘ Pray that you may understand God’s will, Arnold. He will 
lead and uphold you.’ 

‘No; earthly passion will sway me. It is my love for you 
urges me to forgive your father.’ 

‘TI would have you act from a higher light. I will leave you 
to seek a better guidance,’ Naomi answered, with gentle reproach- 
fulness. 

She felt that her father was secure from any violence of Arnold’s 
after this interview. She left him full of faith that the right 
guidance would come, that the vengeful spirit which had threatened 
Joshua with ruin and death would be calmed and! appeased. She 
knew that Arnold loved her; and, though all thoughts of herself 
were vague and secondary at such a crisis of her father’s fate, she 
was glad of Arnold’s love, for her father’s sake. 


CHarter XXXVIII. 


CARRYING PEACE AND PARDON.} 


Josnua was far upon his road before Naomi had left the Grange. 
He had walked many miles in the dull gray of early morning, 
before the shadowy clouds had parted or the stars begun to pale in 
the saffron lights of sunrise. The energy that sustained him, the 
eager purpose that bore him on in that beginning of his journey, 
made him unconscious of time or distance. He had heard Cynthia 
calling; yes, his wife’s cry, piteous and weak, as of one in distress, 
was still sounding in his ear as he hurried along the well-known 
road, which seemed just a little strange and dream-like in the dim 
gray dawn. He heard her calling him, and he was going to answer 
-her cry. 

‘ Dearest, I am coming to you,’ he repeated inwardly. ‘I, who 
drove you away with undeserved reproaches, am coming to pray for 
pardon; I, who was cruel, unjust, savage, and inhuman, only 
because I loved too blindly,—I am coming to ask for pity from the 
tender heart I wounded. Love, I was mad, and I have suffered for 
my madness—a long night of suffering. The morning has come, 
and peace and pardon. My eyes are opened; I see and under- 
stand.’ 

It was only when a sudden faintness made him stagger dizzily 
and stretch out his hands to save himself from falling, that he be- 
came aware of the hot sun beating down upon his head, and the 
fact that he had walked many miles. 

He was nearly twenty miles from Combhaven. He had 
crossed the wild craggy hills, and come back mechanically to the. 
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coach-road. He was at the top of a long hill, and saw the coach 
toiling slowly up the white dusty road. He felt all at once that 
his strength was gone—gone utterly, as if it had left him for 
ever—and thanked God for the coming of the coach. It seemed 
by a special providence that he had been brought across those 
wild hills back to the. turnpike-road in time for the passing of 
the coach. 

‘If I had missed it I should not have got to Penmoyle 
to-night; and my darling is waiting for me,’ he said to him- 
self. 

There was a vacant place on the seat behind the driver. 
Joshua hailed the coach, and scrambled into this place before the 
coachman had time to pull up his horses. 

‘You shouldn’t ha’ done that, Mr. Haggard,’ remonstrated 
the man; ‘it’s dangerous.’ 

Joshua took no notice. The man’s voice sounded far off, as 
inadream. The horses went downhill and uphill over the wild 
yet fertile country, by hills and woods that Joshua knew as well as 
he knew his Bible. They stopped to change horses in straggling 
little villages, where he had preached in his young days; and 
people who remembered those days came out of their houses, and 
stood looking up at the coach and talked to him. He answered 
their inquiries and acknowledged their civil speeches mechanic- 
ally, dimly conscious of their identity. He had a curious feeling 
of superiority to all these people, as if the universe had been 
planned for him, and they were only accidents in it, like the great 
black flies buzzing round the heads of the patient blinkered coach- 
horses, to whom Providence had given no special mercy except 
mane and tail. 

The time had been—and but a year or so ago—when he would 
have got down from the coach and peeped into those whitewashed 
cottages, and had his well-chosen word of greeting or counsel for 
each old acquaintance. To-day their faces looking up at him 
were blank and meaningless. The faces of the rabble round 
Stephen may have looked so to the saint and martyr in his death 
agony. 

Joshua’s mind was going on before him. He fancied himself 
arriving at Penmoyle in the sunset. She would be standing at 
the gate perhaps, watching for him, as he had found her on that 
unforgotten afternoon two years ago. He would see the sweet 
face, with the western light shining on it, the soft eyes kindling 
with love and happiness at sight of him. He had almost forgotten 
that bitter day of parting, the day when he had driven her into 
banishment, with more cruelty than Abraham had shown to ill- 
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used Hagar; and it can hardly be said that the patriarch was a 
pattern to all future husbands in that transaction. 

O, how sweet it was to dwell upon that picture of meeting and 
reconciliation! The burden on his conscience had been cast off 
since the agony of yesterday. It was verily as if he had laid down 
his load on the sinners’ altar. He forgot all the silent pangs and 
tortures of the last year, and felt as if a new life of happiness were 
opening before him. He would carry the lamp of the Gospel into 
dark places, he would preach by the wayside, as in his youth; he 
would carry neither purse nor scrip, but wander from village to 
village and from town to town, in that benighted north country 
he had read about in the lives of Wesley and Whitefield ; or, if it 
were possible, still farther away, among the absolute heathen of 
the South Seas. 

This was his vision of a glorious future. And she would be 
with him—his companion, helpmeet, and comforter. It was such 
a career as this to which she had aspired. Her spiritual nature 
had been revolted by the trader’s petty life—she had sighed to 
see her husband doing the work of an apostle. 

Such thoughts us these were in his mind all through the day. 
They rose and fell in his brain, wave upon wave, as regularly as 
the waves of the Atlantic were rising and falling upon the long 
sandy shore beyond those brown Cornish hills. The day seemed 
very long to him, for his exaggerated activity of brain made 
minutes Jike unto hours. And yet he was ineffably happy. No 
fear of disappointment at the end of his journey clouded the ra- 
diance of his visions. He apprehended no further stroke from an 
angry fate. God had punished him with the undying worm called 
conscience, and had heard his prayers and forgiven him. He 
feared nothing. 

It was afternoon when the coach rumbled into the stony street 
of Truro. Joshua had to be reminded of his fare respectfully by 
the coachman. He was on the point of hurrying off without pay- 
ing it. 

©Your mind’s full of better things, I know, Mr. Haggard,’ 
said the man; ‘ but I thought you'd like me to remind you.’ 

‘Thank you, Norman,’ said Joshua dreamily. ‘Yes, my mind 
was much occupied; pleasantly, though, pleasantly, as one sure 
of God’s bounteous mercy.’ 

He gave the man a crown for himself. It was half as much 
as the fare—an astounding donation. 

‘You may not be driving me again for some time to come,’ 
said the minister kindly. 

‘ Thank ’ee, sir. It isn’t many behaves as handsomely, and it’s 
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always a pride to drive such as you. But don’t take it as a 
liberty if I give ’ee one bit of advice. Don’t try to get up to the 
outside of a coach before the ’osses ’ave stopped. You're in the 
prime of life, sir, maybe; but you’re a good many years too old 
to do that with safety.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Norman; I shall bear it in mind,’ said Joshua, 
walking away, without stopping at the comfortable inn for ‘bite 
or sup,’ as Norman remarked afterwards. 

‘ The fact is, the minister is wearing of hisself out, the coach- 
man remarked to his cronies that night. ‘ He’s got oddish ways 
with him, and a look as if he didn’t half know what’s going on 
round about him.’ 














CuHaPpteR XXXIX. 


THE ODOUR OF ROSEMARY. 












Ir happened as Joshua had calculated. The sun was setting as 
he entered quiet Penmoyle. The walk from Truro had tired him 
more than he had supposed possible. He could hardly drag him- 
self along the last mile or so of the dusty road, between hedges 
where the dog-roses and honeysuckle climbed high above his head, 
and where the foxgloves were opening their purple bells. The salt 
sea-wind, sweeping over yonder swelling hills, seemed to have lost 
its refreshing power. He turned his eyes wearily towards the 
western point—the wild Land’s End, with its rocks of many-hued 
granite, on which the sea-gulls and cormorants were perching in 
the rosy evening light. The scene was so familiar to him that he 
could see it all, in that clear vision of the mind, as he turned his 
gaze westward. Was there anything on this vast earth more 
beautiful, he wondered, than that wild point of English soil, with 
the great Atlantic waves for ever beating up against it—an im- 
pregnable natural fortress, the rocky seat of dead-and-gone giants, 
for ever defying the assaults of ocean ? 

His thoughts wandered a good deal during these last miles, 
when his body was racked with the pains of exceeding fatigue. 
He thought of Nicholas Wild, his old pupil, and the little chapel 
among yonder hills. The young man had written him long letters, 
telling him of the rich reward that had crowned his labours, and 
how he had built a school for the children of his flock. Joshua had 
been too preoccupied to take any notice of the letters, and the 
memory of that neglect smote him now as he came nearer his pupil’s 
home. . 

‘Poor Nicholas! he was always faithful and affectionate. We 
will go and see him, my wife and I, Joshua said to himself. 
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At last the old square tower of Penmoyle church rose in its 
gray severity above the avenue of limes that led to it. Then came 
the well-known street; the chestnut-grove where the children 
played at even-tide; the inn; the village pump; the cocks and 
the hens, and a vagabond pig picking up unconsidered trifles in the 
middle of the road; the old yellow waggon turned up on end after a 
day’s usefulness. The sun was still visible—a shining crimson disk 
on the edge of the western hill. 

It was mere foolishness, no doubt, and Joshua chid himself 
for so weak a regret, but he felt strangely disappointed when he 
came in sight of the little green gate before Miss Webling’s cottage, 
and did not see the graceful figure of his wife standing there, just 
as he had seen her that happy afternoon two years ago, when he 
had come to Penmoyle full of benevolent intentions, and ignorant of 
his heart’s mystery. He had counted on seeing her there. It 
would have been the natural fulfilment of his dream, it seemed to 
him, that she should be on the watch for his coming. She had 
called him; and, by some mystic power beyond the limits of flesh 
and blood, he had heard her summons. Why was she not watching 
for him, full of faith in his obedience? Was his sympathy with 
her stronger than hers with him? 

He passed the chestnut-grove. It seemed to him that the 
children were less noisy than of old. They were under the spread- 
ing branches, the same boys and girls—the fustian jackets and 
lavender pinafores, the petticoated little ones, with chubby cheeks 
and great staring brown eyes. But there was a hush upon the 
scene. The elder children were congregated in little knots talking. 
Some of them suddenly perceived him, and there was a curious ex- 
citement among them immediately, and much whispering, and 
some pointing at him with eager fingers; and he could see that 

they all stopped their talk to watch him. 

Joshua walked slowly towards the green gate, strangely dis- 
appointed and depressed. The windows of the Webling cottage 
faced south-west, and it was only natural that the spotless blinds 
should be drawn to exclude such a blaze of sunset; but it gave the 
house a blank look none the less. The casements offered him no 
smile of welcome. 

Here was a friendly welcome, however, from an unexpected 
direction. Before Joshua had opened the gate, Mr. Martin, the 
kind old minister, came hurrying across from his dwelling on the 
other side of the road, and clasped him by both hands, and looked 
at him with eyes brimming over with tears. 

‘God bless you! God sustain and comfort you, my beloved 
friend!’ he cried. ‘I was watching for you. Oh, be composed, my 
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friend, be composed! Such a blessed euthanasia! The precious 
soul of my Elizabeth was not more spotless or fitter for heaven. 
Dear friend, let us go in together.’ 

Joshua turned and looked at him with wild wondering eyes ; 
then wrenched himself suddenly from the old man’s friendly grasp, 
and moved towards the door. 

‘No, no,’ he muttered ; ‘I don’t want you. I am going alone 
—to see my wife. Cynthia!’ he called, as he opened the door. 
‘Cynthia!’ in a louder and more urgent tone—‘ Cynthia, where 
are you?’ 

A fiery impatience had taken hold of him. He could not wait 
for formalities of any kind. The Miss Weblings would come, and 
there would be stately greetings, and cake and wine brought out of 
the wainscot cupboard, and all manner of ceremonies before he 
could open his arms and clasp his ill-used wife to his heart, and 
weep over her and be forgiven. 

Deborah came out of the kitchen, and took his hands, just as 
old Mr. Martin had done, and looked at him in the same tearful 
way. 
Were the people all mad here, or was he? Even the children 
had seemed to look at him strangely. 

‘ Dearest friend,’ said Deborah, ‘ this is a sore trial for all of us. 
Priscilla has been in hysterics all day; out of one fit into another. 
Quite dreadful! The feathers we’ve burnt, and the vinegar, and 
all to no purpose. She has such a feeling heart.’ 

It was Priscilla who was ill, then. That’s what all the fuss 
meant. 

‘I want to see my wife,’ Joshua said shortly. 

‘ At once ?’ faltered Deborah, looking at him timorously. 

‘Yes, at once; this instant. Have I not come all these weary 
miles to see her? This instant.’ 

‘O dear sir, what need of impatience? Be calm, I beg you,’ 

The doors of both parlours were open. Joshua had glanced in 
and seen that both rooms were empty. 

‘Where is she?’ he asked. ‘ Upstairs?’ 

‘ Yes, in our spare room,’ Deborah answered huskily. ‘ Let me 
show you the way.’ 

‘I know it,’ he said ; ‘and went upstairs before her. 

The narrow corkscrew staircase was close and dark, like the 
winding stair in a church-tower. Midway Joshua started as if he 
had been shot, and came to a standstill. 

There was a pungent odour of freshly-gathered herbs, a perfume 
he had not smelt thus, on the threshold of a bed-chamber, since 


his mother’s death. 
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‘My God!’ he cried. ‘Is it rosemary ?’ 

‘Yes,’ sobbed Deborah ; ‘ we always use it here. We've a bush 
in the garden on purpose. The neighbours come anid beg a bunch 
of it when they’ve a death in the house.’ 

Joshua staggered up the few steep stairs, lifted the jingling 
latch of the low wainscot door, and went into the room in which 
he had slept two years ago, when the new joys and pains of love 
began to grow in his heart. 

That odour of rosemary had forewarned him what he was to 
see: no living wife, standing on the threshold to greet him, with 
warm arms ready to be wound about his neck—no sweet eyes lifted 
shyly to meet his own—no faltering words, or half-broken sobs: 
only a fair marble statue lying on a white flower-strewn bed, hands 
meekly folded, violet-veined eyelids closed over wearied eyes—a 
broken heart for ever at rest. 

He stood looking at her for a long time, as it seemed to the 
heart-stricken Deborah—looking at her with eyes that hung upon 
that silent beauty in a rapture of despair; then flung up his arms 
with a sudden gurgling cry, and fell upon the floor beside her bed 
like a stone. 


He remained unconscious for many hours, breathing stertor- 
ously, and lying like a log upon the bed where his faithful attend- 
ants had laid him. The village doctor had bled him, and 
administered various orthodox remedies of a severe character, with 
but little result. Mr. Martin, the good old Dissenting minister, 
stayed with him all through the weary night, which might know 
no dawn in this world. The spinster sisters were indefatigable, 
Priscilla waiving her peculiar prerogative of hysterics in her desire 
to be useful. 

The sun had risen, and the birds were singing outside the open 
casements, when Joshua slowly lifted his heavy lids and looked 
about him with dim bloodshot eyes. 

For some minutes after he had struggled back to conscious- 


‘ness there was a dimness in his brain as well as in his eyes, and he 


looked at the anxious watchful faces vaguely. Then memory came 
back with cruel distinctness. 

‘ Tell me—everything,’ he said. 

‘ Dear friend,’ pleaded Mr. Martin, ‘let your mind be at rest 
for alittle while. Repose, dear sir ; you have been heavily afflicted, 
and you have had a stroke of illness which might have been fatal, 
had God refused to hear our earnest prayers.’ 

‘ Tell me about my wife,’ urged Joshua vehemently. 

‘She is at rest. She has gone to her heavenly home. I, who 
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was with her at the last, have no doubt of her calling and elec- 
tion. She was one of God’s chosen vessels, with a mind naturally 
attuned to heavenly things, like that pure spirit, my heavenly- 
minded Elizabeth, whose deathbed conversations it was my precious 
privilege to preserve for the edification of many. Yes, she came 
very near that sainted young woman in the holy simplicity of her 
nature.’ 

‘ What was it that killed her?’ asked Joshua, putting ‘aside all 
these words with a motion of his strong hand. ‘Did she die of a 
broken heart? Was it my ill-usage that caused her death ?’ 

* Your ill-usage, dear friend! Your senses must be wandering. 
She always talked of you as the best and most honoured of hus- 
bands. Ill-usage, and from you! She loved you above all earthly 
things. Your name was on her lips with her last breath.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried Joshua, * she called me, and I heard her. Give 
me my watch,’ pointing to the chest of drawers where it lay; ‘see, 
I stopped the hands at the moment in which I heard her voice 
calling to me in a kind of dream—not a common dream, mark 
you—twice as vivid and lifelike. It was after midnight on 
Sunday; see, twenty minutes past one.’ 

‘“¢ This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Martin piously, ‘It was at that very hour her 
spirit t.ok flight.’ 

‘Why was I not told that she was ill—dying ?’ asked Joshua. 

‘It was her wish that you should not be troubled. “ He will 
send for me or come for me when he wants me to go home again,” 
she said. “ He has higher things than me to think about.” She 
was so earnest in this wish that we did not like to overrule her.’ 

‘ And nobody thought that she was dangerously ill,’ explained 
Deborah. ‘The doctor couldn’t make her out. That was what he 
always said. It was one of the strangest cases he’d ever had to 
deal with. Some days she seemed so well and bright; and she 
was always industrious, anxious to be doing something for us; 
household work or needlework, it was all the same—we couldn’t 
give her enough to do.’ 

‘ The journey here hurt her a great deal, I think,’ said Priscilla, 
‘though she would never own to it. She walked a good bit of the 
way, I believe, and she was footsore and very weak when she came. 
I opened the door to her at dusk one evening, and I almost thought 

she was a ghost. I want to be your servant, dear Miss Priscilla,” 
she said, “as I wasin the old happy days.” “ Why, Mrs. Haggard,” 
said I, “what would your honoured husband think of such a notion ?” 
But Id hardly got out the words before she fell down in a faint at 
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my feet ; and for a week after that we had her laid up, and as low 
as could be.’ 

‘And you never wrote to me about her!’ cried Joshua, with 
agonised reproach. 

‘Well, the truth was, we didn’t like. We thought there was 
something wrong—a family quarrel perhaps, second marriages 
often turn out so—and the poor thing seemed to have come to us 
for refuge, and clung to us so; and if ever we talked of writing to 
you, she seemed so distressed. And we had always been fond of 
her, and had missed her dreadfully after her marriage. She was 
like a daughter to us now she had come back; and I’m sure we 
nursed her and took care of her in her illness as if she’d really been 
a daughter, as I know Mr. Martin will bear witness.’ 

‘You did,’ said the minister; ‘she could not have had better 
nursing or kinder treatment.’ 

‘It was only just at the last that there was any mention of 
danger,’ continued Deborah. ‘On Saturday morning the doctor 
found her very low, poor dear, and her mind was wandering a 
little. He seemed quite distressed as he came downstairs with 
me, as if it were a shock to him to find her so. “I don’t at all 
like her looks this morning, Miss Webling,” he said; “ I begin to 
be afraid we shall lose her.” I never had such a turn in my life. 
Poor Priscilla and I were almost beside ourselves with grief, and 
it was as much as I could do to write you a letter, begging you 
to come at once. You don’t seem to have received that letter.’ 

‘No, it must have been delivered after I left home. The post 
is so slow; you should have sent.a messenger. Tell me, for God’s 
sake—did she die happy, and did she love me at the last?’ 

* At the last, and always, answered Mr. Martin earnestly. 
‘ She bared her heart to me. I knew all its secrets, its waverings 
from the right, its weakness. She had always loved and revered 
you. She had been tempted, poor child, and her fancy had strayed 
to another for a little while—only a little while. Heart and mind 
were true to her duty. She was worthy of your fondest love; she 
was worthy of your deepest regret.’ 

¢ And I cast her from me, I repudiated her, I spurned her as 
the vilest of sinners! O friend, can her injured spirit look down 
upon me from heaven, and pity? Can God ever pardon my sin ? 
He gave me this sweet flower to wear in my bosom, and I cast it 
from me, and trampled it under my foot. I have steeped my 
soul in sin, I have dyed my hands with blood !’ 

The two spinsters and the minister looked at each other with 
an awful significance. These remorseful utterances seemed to 
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them the tokens of a wandering mind. That this man, their 
model and pattern of uprightness, could deeply err, came hardly 
within the limits of belief. 


Carter XL. 


‘ BETWEEN TWO WORLDS.’ 


Tue days wore on very slowly for Naomi in her father’s absence. — 
Her heart was weighed down with anxiety on his account ; but he 
had told her not to follow him, and, anxious though she was, she 
obeyed implicitly. A great burden had been taken from her mind 
by Joshua’s confession. Bitter as it was to know that her lover 
had fallen by her father’s hand, that the bright young life had been 
snapped short off, like a blossom from its stalk, in a burst of sinful 
passion, yet there was all the difference in the world between a 
fair fight and a dastardly assassination; and she was able now to 
think of her father as of other duellists she had heard and read 
about—red-handed sinners all, but not beyond the reach of human 
pity. 

She was reconciled even to the idea of her father’s prolonged 
absence, of a separation which might extend over years. It would 
be better, happier for him to go out into untrodden fields, and do 
difficult work for his Master’s sake. This pious labour would be 
his penance: in heathen lands he would find cities of atonement, 
from whose gates he might come forth loosened from the burden 
and stigma of his crime. She had herself longed to go into 
strange lands and teach heathen people the Gospel. What more 
natural than that her father, with his consciousness of a terrible 
sin to be expiated, should desire to brave dangers and endure 
hardships and trials in the great cause ? 

‘ Let him come back to me ten years hence, old and hent and 
gray, said Naomi, ‘and I will praise God for His bounteous mer- 
cies. I will say that our lives have been full of blessings, even 
after all our sorrows.’ 

This was her prayer—that he might go forth as a messenger 
of the Gospel, and do his work of expiation, and come back to her 
purified and happy. It was the old heroic Greek idea of atone- 
ment, only in a Christian and better form. 

A letter had come from Penmoyle for Joshua, and was laid 
aside, unopened, awaiting tidings from him. No one supposed 
that the letter was of any particular importance. What they all 
waited for anxiously was a letter from Joshua himself. 

It was Thursday, and Oswald Pentreath had been lying in the 
family vault for many days and nights. It seemed a natural 
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‘thing already to think of him resting there with his ancestors, 


and it was almost possible to forget that he had lain for nearly a 
year in the darkness of the deserted mine, none knowing his fate. 
Strange how soon poor human nature resigns itself to the inevit- 
able! Arnold bore the annihilation of all his hopes about his 
brother better than he could have supposed it possible to bear so 
heavy a blow. That agonising grief which he had felt when he 
supposed Oswald the victim of a treacherous assassin was lessened 
by Joshua’s confession. At least he had fallen face to face with 
death. The murderer had not crept behind him with uplifted 
knife, coming upon his victim in a ghostly silence. It had been 
a hard fate and a cruel one, but not so bad as this. And poor 
Naomi, the innocent sufferer from her lover’s inconstancy and her 
father’s sin—could he ever be sorry enough for her ? could he ever 
be sufficiently kind, or gentle, or thoughtful for her dear sake? 
Consideration for her pleaded eloquently against his desire for 
revenge. Joshua must go unscathed, so far as human vengeance 
went, and take his punishment from God. This was the result of 
many a weary hour of thought that followed upon Arnold’s inter- 
view with Naomi. 

Thursday morning brought another letter from Penmoyle, in 
the same handwriting as the last, but directed to Judith instead 
of to Joshua. 

Miss Haggard broke the seal with a slight tremor, while Naomi 
waited full of anxiety. Why had her father not written? 

Chestnut Cottage, Penmoyle, 
Cornwall, June 26th. 

Dear Miss Haggard,—I hope you will pardon the above familiarity, but, 

although we have not had the pleasure of meeting, you can be no stranger to 


. one who loves and reveres your brother as I do. 


I deeply regret to inform you that Mr. Haggard now lies in a sadly pre- 
carious state. Indeed our doctor and another gentleman, summoned at his 
advice from Penzance, entertain little hope of his recovery. The shock caused 
by his wife’s death, which took place prior to his arrival, caused an apoplectic 
stroke. He recovered consciousness after several hours, but has never been 
quite right in his mind since the seizure. 

Feeling assured that you and the rest of his family would desire to be with 
him at such a time, I hasten to communicate the sad state of affairs, and beg 
you to make whatever use you please of our small abode. It is entirely at your 
disposal, and my elder sister and self will consider it a privilege to do all in our 
power to ameliorate your sorrow by such attentions as sympathetic hearts can 
offer. Our poor Cynthia’s funeral takes place to-day. It is perhaps a blessing 
that in your suffering brother’s state of mind he is scarcely conscious of passing 
events. 

Awaiting your speedy arrival, I remain, dear Miss Haggard, your obedient 
servant, 


PRisciLLa WHBLING. 
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Before she had read half this letter, Judith Haggard gave a 
shriek of horrified surprise, and her niece looked over her shoulder 
and read it with her. The two women stood side by side, devouring 
the lines with white agonised faces, each in her own way feeling that 
this sorrow was the deathblow to all hope. James was in the shop, 
busy, happy, ignorant of this evil. He was whistling the last 
popular melody, as he went about his work. How awful it seemed 
to hear him! 

Naomi’s grief found no outlet in tears or sobs or passionate 
speech. She stood with the letter in her hand, her lips trembling. 

‘The coach, aunt, the coach!’ she gasped. ‘Is it too late?’ 

‘Gone half an hour, child; we must have a post-shay. Jim!’ 

The shrill voice rang through house and shop, and Jim 
appeared with a scared face at the parlour-door. 

‘ What’s the matter, aunt ?’ 

‘Your father’s dying, and we're going to him. Get us a post- 
shay.’ 

yim looked from one to the other in awful wonder. Naomi 
tried to speak, but, failing, gave him Priscilla’s letter. 

‘What !’ he cried, hurriedly reading, ‘ the poor little stepmother 
dead and buried! Has the world come to an end?’ 

‘ You unfeeling boy!’ exclaimed Judith. * To think of anybody 
else when your father’s in such a state!’ 

‘Father will come round again, please God; but poor little 
Cynthia—buried yesterday—so young and pretty! Isn’t it dread- 
ful ? ’ 

‘ Go for a chaise, Jim, for pity’s sake, cried Naomi. ‘Father 
may die while you stand wondering there. Oh, let me go to him, 
let me go! let me keep him back from death !’ 

James ran across to the First and Last, the only place in Comb- 
haven where post-horses were to be had. There was a burst of 
sympathy from the stout landlord when he heard Jim’s news. The 
chaise should be ready in ten minutes—the best horses in his 
stable. 

It was half an hour before the chaise was at the door, despite 
the landlord’s promises, Naomi and her aunt had put on their 
bonnets and packed a few necessaries in a carpet-bag, and had 
been waiting in the parlour ever so long, as it seemed to them, 
before an ancient yellow-bodied chariot, like that which had 
brought Joshua’s young bride to Combhaven, pulled up before the 
garden-gate. 

‘ You'll stay at home and mind the business till I can come 
back, Jim,’ said Judith. 

‘J’d rather go to poor father; but perhaps it’s best so,’ answered 
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Jim. ‘But if he should be very bad, if there’s no chance of his 
getting over it, you'll send for me, aunt? I should like to see him 
before P 

A sob strangled the young man’s speech, and he went back to 
the house, leaving them to get into the carriage unassisted. Some 
one was at Naomi’s side before she could mount the steps. It was 
Captain Pentreath, breathless with running. 

‘Naomi, I have just heard of your sorrow,’ he said gently. 
* One of our men told me as I came across the meadow. Dear 
sister, let me go with you. Let me go with you, Miss Haggard, 
he added pleadingly to Judith. ‘I should like to go—to be of 
service to you, if I can—to ask your brother’s pardon for my 
violence the other night.’ 

‘You'd need be sorry for that, I think,’ answered Judith. 
‘ What’s the good of your coming? He'll want to see his blood- 
relations, poor dear—that’s natural; but it can’t give him much 
pleasure to see you.’ 

‘I may be of use to you on the journey. Let me come, Miss 
Haggard. Two unprotected women, anxious, agitated as you are, 
ought not to undertake such a journey. These post-boys are such 
ruffians. I shali be able to prevent loss of time, to ensure you civil 
treatment.’ 

Judith relented a little. Post-boys were an exacting and diffi- 
cult race—greedy of gain, capable of abandoning: their helpless 
fare upon a lonesome highway, or of colleaguing with highwaymen 
for a defenceless traveller’s spoliation. Perhaps Judith, though 
strong-minded enough at home, where every one trembled at her 
voice, felt that she should be a weak vessel abroad. She had never 
travelled farther than Barnstaple in her life; and to go up alone 
into the wilds of bleak and barren Cornwall—the very stronghold 
of witchcraft—a place where half the people were savage miners, 
and the other half wreckers and smugglers; and to be benighted, 
perhaps, on a moor where the Druids sacrificed human beings 
before the days of King Arthur! 

These terrors were too much for Judith. The proffered escort 
of a courageous young man, open-handed and ready to make use 
of his purse for the gratification of post-boys, was not to be 
despised. He had brought a false charge against Joshua in an 
hour of temporary madness; but he had repented, and this act of 
to-day was a confession of his past folly. All Combhaven would 
know of it, and see how baseless he now felt his idea of Joshua’s 
guilt to have been. Judith gave way, but maintained her dignity 
even in the moment of concession. 

‘It matters very little to me whether you come or stay,’ she 
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said. ‘My mind’s too full of my poor brother to care about any- 
thing else. But Naomi may be glad of your company on the dark 
roads—girls are so timid.’ 

‘ Indeed, aunt, I am not frightened !’ exclaimed Naomi. 

‘I am coming with you,’ said Arnold decisively. 

There was a seat at the back of the vehicle, a kind of rumble; 
and into this he mounted, after despatching a small boy to the 
Grange with a message for Nicholas the butler, who was to send 
his master’s valise on to Truro by the evening coach. Arnold 
would not ask so much as five minutes’ delay, lest Judith should 
change her mind and decline his company. So the post-boy 
smacked his whip, and the chaise went rattling through the long 
village street, to the delight of the inhabitants, who flocked out of 
their dwellings to witness the unwonted spectacle. 

A long journey at any time; a weary one for aching hearts. 
Naomi looked out of the carriage-window with dull eyes that 
roamed over hill and valley, wood and winding stream, and saw 
no comfort anywhere. Was the journey never to be over? she won- 
dered, as the slow hours rolled on; was there never to be an end of 
those green hedgerows, and tangled honeysuckles, and clambering 
dog-roses, and dusty, wayside ferns, and sudden hollows, and jutting 
walls of hill?—these perpetual hills, at the foot of which the 
travellers descended, to walk in mournful silence to the top, where 
all the glory of the valley below could not move Naomi’s cold lips 
to a smile of gladness. 

Arnold made no attempt at consolation. He entreated his 
companions to hope for the best, and after that made no further 
allusion to their grief. He talked to them very little, only showing 
himself anxious for their comfort and repose. He saved them all 
trouble about post-boys, or any of the details of their journey. 
They had nothing to do but be patient, and wait till darkness came, 
and the end. 

Even to eyes accustomed to the rustic seclusion of Combhaven, 
Penmoyle looked a curious out-of-the-world place as the post- 
chaise drove into the wide village street after sunset on that June 
evening. Lights twinkled feebly in two or three casements, wide 
apart and rare, as if the majority had gone to roost at curfew. 
There was one light much brighter than the rest, which seemed 
to Naomi to shine like a star. Some instinct of her heart told 
her that it was the candle in her father’s sick-room. 

‘There,’ she cried, putting her head out of the window, and 
calling to the post-boy; ‘stop there.’ 

But Arnold had made his inquiries at the beginning of the 
village, and the boy was already pulling up his horses, That lighted 
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casement belonged to Chestnut Cottage. The approach of the 
carriage had been heard within, and Deborah’s corkscrew curls were 
waving at the door, as she came out to receive her guests. 

‘O dear Miss Haggard; O dear Miss Naomi,’ she gasped ; 
‘thank God you are come!’ 

‘Not too late!’ cried Naomi, going into the house; ‘not too 
late!’ 

‘ No, dear young lady, praised be Heaven! He has asked for 
you so often.’ 

‘ Take me to him, please—at once.’ 

‘ But you ought to be prepared for the change 

‘ God will give me strength to bear all things when his dear 
head is on my breast. Father, I am coming,’ she cried, as if her 
voice would carry strength and new life to the sick man. 

She went upstairs as quickly as if she had known the corkscrew 
staircase all her life. The door of her father’s room was open ; the 
window opened wide to the summer night. The old-fashioned tent 
bedstead, with its dimity festooning and netted fringe, faced the 
door. 

Who was it lying there, still as a stone figure, with a white 
strange face, and dark cavernous eyes—a face Naomi had never 
seen before? For a moment her heart failed, and she shrank away 
a step or two, as from something more awful than death. Was 
this her father ? 

Yes ; the hollow eyes lighted up at sight of her, the livid lips 
moved tremulously, and then murmured, ‘ Naomi!’ 

In the next instant she was on her knees beside his bed, clasp- 
ing the heavy hands, crying over him, kissing him with those 
passionate despairing kisses life gives to death. 

‘ Dearest, I have come to nurse you, to bring you back to life. 
' God will help me. I have been praying for you all through our 
long journey. Father, you will get well for my sake.’ 

I am dying, Naomi. The doctor and my old friend Martin 
have both told me so. Do not cry, dear; I am suffering so little. 
The passage is made very easy for me. And I have an infinite, in- 
extinguishable faith in my Redeemer’s,love. I go toHim without 
fear. He has loosed me from the burden of my sin. Yes, Naomi, 
it is no idle boast. I feel and know that I am forgiven. My 
punishment has been awarded here. My broken heart has reconciled 
me with my God.’ 

‘You shall not die!’ said Naomi. ‘ God cannot be so cruel as 
to part us now, when there is no cloud between us any more, when 
I can love you and honour you as I did in my childhood. Father, 
you will live for my sake.’ 
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‘No, dear, I have done with earthly life. God sent His stroke 
in mercy when I came into this house and found my darling dead. 
O Naomi, my latter days have been full of sin. I have been the 
slave of passion. And yet I might have been sohappy. I cansee 
her still—sitting in the sunshine—hair like spun gold—so help- 
less and lovely, so ignorant of good and evil—like Eve when God 
gave her to Adam.’ 

His mind wandered a little after this. All through the night 
he lay in the same attitude, a corpse-like figure, a soul hover- 
ing between life and death. Naomi never stirred from her seat 
beside his pillow, save to kneel and pray. Judith and Priscilla sat 
a little way aloof, watching the two, only coming nearer at inter- 
vals to moisten the sick man’s lips with a feather dipped in brandy. 

About an hour after daybreak Arnold, who had spent the night 
in the parlour below, came slowly up the stair, and stood on the 
threshold. Joshua had been lying for a long time with his eyes 
closed, breathing heavily, and his watchers had supposed him 
sleeping; but at the sound of Arnold’s cautious footfall he opened 
his eyes, and those restless hands of his fastened with a nervous 
grasp upon the coverlet. 

‘Is that Captain Pentreath ?’ he asked his daughter. 

‘ Yes, dear father.’ 

‘Let the others go away,’ looking dimly round at the two 
women; ‘I want to be alone with you and him.’ 

Priscilla and Judith left the room, full of wonder. 

‘You got my letter ?’ he said. 

‘Yes, Mr. Haggard; and I am here to ask your forgiveness 
for the accusation I brought against you. When I found my poor 
brother in his secret grave I believed him the victim of a mur- 
derer. I now believe that he was the victim of his own folly, and 
that he willingly staked his life against yours.’ 

Joshua was silent. Some kind of struggle—whether bodily 
or mental those who watched him could not tell—was racking 
him. His nether lip worked convulsively; the veins stood up 
darkly purple from the broad strong brow. 

‘ My letter told the truth,’ he said after that painful pause, 
‘but not all the truth. I am going to face an offended God— 
going to Him confident in His illimitable mercy. Naomi, do not 
hate me when I am dead’—his hands wandered helplessly for a 
little, and then he clasped them round her neck, and let his head 
fall on her shoulder—‘do not hate me, dear. Your lover was 
murdered. He was generous, and I was a dastard. We stood up, 
face to face, each with a pistol in his hand. I was to count three, 
he told me, and then take aim. But as I lifted my hand to aim 
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at his heart I saw his arm flung up, his pistol pointed to the sky. 
It was but an instant, fleeter than a breath, before I fired straight 
at his breast. It was thirty years since I had pulled a trigger— 
not since I was an idle lad, and went rabbit-shooting with my 
father’s old blunderbuss. Yet my aim was deadly. The bullet 
pierced his heart. He had fired in the air. I had just time 
enough to see and understand what he was doing before I killed 
him. This was the crime that weighed upon my soul and dragged 
me down to the pit. O God, I can see him now, with his face 
lifted up, the sun shining on it, his arm raised to fire in the air. 
It was but a flash, scarce time for thought, but when it was over 
I knew myself a murderer. O God, only an instant between ever- 
lasting glory and eternal condemnation, unless Thine infinite 
sacrifice can blot out mine iniquity.’ 

There was silence. Naomi’s face was buried in the coverlet. 
Arnold walked across to the open window, and stood there looking 
out at the gray morning sky, deeply thoughtful. 

‘ My God, my sin is heavy,’ ejaculated Joshua, after an inter- 
val; ‘Thou only knowest my temptation. I, who had preached 
against duelling, became a duellist; I, who had taught men bro- 
therly love, stained my hands with my brother’s blood. Only in 
illimitable mercy can I find hope ; and who shall tell the sinner his 
case is hopeless when God has given the promise of forgiveness ?’ 

He lay for a long time after this in a state that was almost 
unconsciousness. The doctor came and felt his pulse, and told 
them that he was slowly sinking. It was only the vigour of his 
constitution which had held out so long against death. The 
nobly-built frame had wrestled involuntarily with man’s last 
enemy, while the spirit yearned to pass the mystic river, and rest 
in the fair land beyond. 

That day wore on, and the night which followed it, and an- 
other long summer day, which seemed to Naomi different even in 
the colour of its sky from every other day in her life. The sun- 


_ shine climbed the whitewashed wall, and touched with brighter 


gold the tarnished gilding of the old oval picture-frames, and 
glorified the old cups and saucers and quaint little pottery jars on 
the narrow chimney-piece ; and still Joshua lay, awfully motionless, 
with his dull eyes turned to the light. 

It was sunset when the dreaded change came. They were all 
on their knees praying silently when Joshua lifted himself up in 
the bed, and stretched out his arms towards that fading glory in 
the western sky. 

‘ Cynthia—chosen—beloved,’ he cried ; ‘innocent as a little 
child—ignorant of evil! Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
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And so, with a long-drawn shivering sigh, he fell back upon 
the pillow; and, as the sun went down behind a dark range of 
moorland, this little lamp of light went out with it, no less secure 
of resurrection. 


EPILOGUE. 


JosHua Hagcarp has been lying in his quiet grave among the 
Cornish hills just three years. It is midsummer time again, and 
the long straggling village of Combhaven is looking its gayest, 
beautified by Nature, and not by Art. There is an unaccustomed 
life and stir in the place—people dressed in their best clothes, 
new bonnet-ribbons as rife as butterflies, every one upon the tiptoe 
of expectancy—and Naomi Haggard standing by the open parlour- 
window, very pale, in a gray Quaker-like silk—almost as pretty a 
gown as that wedding-dress she gave away four years ago; but it 
was not her father’s hand this time which tested the quality of the 
silk, or her father’s blessing which made the gift sweet. 

Naomi has been an independent young woman for the last three 
years ; for Joshua Haggard’s will, made immediately after Oswald’s 
dismissal, left his only daughter the five thousand pounds which had 
been intended as her marriage portion. She has suffered her aunt’s 
_ domestic tyranny none the less meekly because of this independ- 
ence. She has lived her quiet life in the old familiar home, so 
desolate without her father, and has taught her classes in the 
Sunday-school, and helped the new minister by many a quiet 
service, and held her place in the hearts of the Dissenters of 
Combhaven, who still honour Joshua’s memory as that of a great 
and good man. This is Naomi’s consolation. No dishonour has 
ever been attached to her father’s name. The secret of Oswald’s 
fate is known to none living save Arnold and herself. 

To-day is a great day for Naomi—the happiest she has known 
since her father’s death ; for the memorial chapel—the new Bethel 
which she has built with a portion of her inheritance—is to be 
opened to-day: a fair lofty building of gray stone—a little too 
much like a corn-exchange on a small scale for the improved taste 
of this latter part of the century, but in those days a temple of 
exceeding beauty. There are four long straight windows on each 
side, an oak pulpit and reading-desk, a commodious gallery, and a 
Doric portico; and in the eyes of Combhaven the edifice is second 
only to Exeter Cathedral and Barnstaple Market. 

To Naomi’s mind the fairest thing in the brand-new chapel 
is a brazen tablet in front of the gallery bearing this brief 
inscription: ‘This Chapel was erected in affectionate remem- 
brance of Joshua Haggard, Minister.’ 
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Naomi leaves the chapel, after the opening service, leaning on 
Arnold Pentreath’s arm, tearful, but not altogether unhappy. 
Friends gather round her; and congratulate her, and are warm in 
their praises of the new Bethel; but it is to be noticed that there 
is an unwonted reverence in the tone of these old acquaintances, 
and that Mrs. Spradgers, notorious for extravagance in millinery, 
drops a low courtesy to Miss Haggard, instead of extending her pudgy 
hand in its black-lace glove. 

Standing on the threshold of the new chapel, Naomi stands 
also on the threshold of a new life. Her lover—faithful and 
unchanging through his three years’ apprenticeship—is by her side, 
and to-morrow is to be their wedding-day. 


The End, 


Mp Chree. 


Love and Joy and she, 
What a laughing three, 
Ever home with me 

In my happy heart ; 


Making all my days 

Sweet as odorous Mays, 

With their chat and ways 
Where I take a part. 


Oh, their fun is rare! 
How they rout out care! 
Not a sigh may dare 

In my thoughts to hide ! 


All the world’s dull fuss 

They fright far from us ; 

All life’s ills are thus 
Hid, whate’er betide. 


Saucy three are they, 
Making every day 
Just a life of play; 


Business plagues them not. 





Loving’s their employ, 

Eaughing and all joy, 

Mocking at annoy, 
When it’s not forgot. 


Let me thank the Fates 

These such pleasant mates 

Hush all strife that grates 
Ever on life’s bliss; _ 


If a grief appear, 

If an ill come near, 

Presto! never fear! 
Drown it in a kiss! 


Oh, you saucy three, 

Evermore with me 

House. I’m safe; where she 
Homes, the other two 


Can but fondly dwell ; 
Ah ! need Love to tell, 


- I must hold her well! 


That’s what I must do. 
W. C. BENNETT. 





The New iepublic; 


OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND PHILOSOPHY IN AN ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Book IV.—Cuapter I. 


Mr. HERBERT was much pre-occupied at dinner with the subject of 
the afternoon’s conversation, but it was long before the company as a 
whole seemed likely to recur to it: and when he was suddenly made 
conscious of the flight of time by finding he had something 
sweet in his mouth, he was not much comforted by the scraps of 
talk that floated into his ears. First he heard Lady Ambrose and 
Mr. Luke on the opposite side of the table; and then Dr. Jenkin- 
son and Mrs. Sinclair on his own. 

‘Mrs. Laleham!’ Lady Ambrose was saying ; ‘ why, that little 
woman has the nastiest tongue in all London. Of course you 
heard of the great scene in Chesham Place the other day, and how 
she told the old Duchess of Dundee to her face that she was cheat- 
ing at cards.’ ‘ 

‘Yes,’ Dr. Jenkinson was saying to Mrs. Sinclair, ‘ Lady Am- 
brose is a very old acquaintance of mine. I very often meet her 
in London. A charming woman—a charming woman! Perhaps 
she knows a little too much of the world.’ 

‘H’m!’ Mrs. Sinclair answered in a somewhat dissentient 
voice ; ‘she’s a sort of woman whose acquaintances are all very 
distinguished people—’ Dr. Jenkinson looked much pleased— 
‘her friends—well, I believe they’re nothing very particular. It’s 
a capital thing for her friends, you see,’ Mrs. Sinclair added, ‘ for 
she never talks about them behind their backs.’ 

But as she said this, a general hush began. In a few moments 
Laurence’s voice was the only one audible. Then that ceased ; and 
then there was a general pause. 

Mr. Herbert took advantage of the time. 

© Well!’ he exclaimed, ‘and when are we to have some more of 
the discussion that was cut short by the dressing-bell ? For there 
were many things left that you were going to tell me, and that I 
much wanted to hear.’ 

Everyone seemed listening, and Mr. Herbert went on. 

‘ You had all agreed, this afternoon,’ he said, ‘and in an entirely 
clear and beautiful way, that a really noble society, such as you 
wish to make a picture of, must be possessed of, and guided by, the 
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completest culture, or education, or taste—for these words mean 
one and the same thing—and that true taste implies, before all 
things, a true discrimination between right and wrong. Now, 
then, you come to the practical part of the matter. You, with all 
this taste and culture—what sort of life does it lead you to reach 
out towards? What would you, men and women of the nineteenth 
century, make of life, could you mould it to your own wishes? 
How would you make existence a satisfying thing to yourselves ? In 
what would you place your happiness? What would be your noblest 
purposes, your most cherished emotions, your most admired types 
of character? These are the questions that I am anxious to hear 
answered; and just this very moment, I think I heard Mr. 
Laurence beginning in part to answer them.’ 

‘Yes, I certainly was talking,’ said Laurence, ‘ of the hints of 
a better state of things than our disordered present seems to 
suggest to us. I was saying that, however limited might be the 
class that shared it, there seemed to have been born into the 
world during the present century a set of more delicate emotions 
and sentiments, not only on a few subjects, but on nearly all, that 
were tending to give life a new complexion, and were filling us 
with quite new dreams of what might be.’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘ perfectly true!’ 

‘ You take a rather more rose-coloured view of things than you 
did last night,’ said Mr. Storks. 

‘No, said Mr. Luke, with a sigh, ‘far from it. I am not deny- 
ing that the majority of us are at present either Barbarians or 
Philistines; and the ugliness of these is more glaring now than 
at any former time. But that any of us are able to see them thus 
distinctly in their true colours, itself shows that there must be a 
deal of light somewhere. Even to make darkness visible some 
light is needed. We should always recollect that. We are only 
discontented with ourselves when we are struggling to be better 
than ourselves. This, indeed, is the very thing, I imagine, that 
Mr. Laurence means.’ 

‘Well, said Mr. Herbert, ‘and in what particular ways are 
our emotions and sentiments grown more delicate? If we can 
only answer that definitely, a great deal is settled.’ 

‘The most obvious instance,’ said Laurence, ‘ of what I mean is, 
I think, the modern feeling for external nature, and the strange 
way in which all its aspects seem to mix themselves with our life 
and longings. But nearly all our other feelings, it seems to me, 
have changed just like this one, and have become more sensitive, 
and more highly organised. If we may judge by its expression in 
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literature, love has certainly ; and that I suppose is the most import- 
ant and comprehensive feeling in life.’ 

‘Does Mr. Laurence only suppose that ?’ sighed Mrs. Sinclair, 
casting down her eyes. 

‘ Indeed, I think that human life as a whole, with all its rela- 
tions, its wants, its possibilities, has come to be looked upon by 
the choicer minds of the world in a more tender and discriminat- 
ing way. The beauty of youth, with all its buoyancy and inno- 
cence, wakes in us of the modern world a more wistful and 
solemn regret; we are more keenly alive to the pathos of fail- 
ure; to the sadness of the cold shadows that will often darken 
the whole inward landscape, and the ravage made by the storms 
that will sometimes break over it; and to the gleams of sunshine 
fitfully reappearing, often only touching the distant hills. Yes, all 
this sensitiveness is, I think, distinctly modern... To find some 
rational purpose in life was once merely enjoined as a supernatural 
duty. In our times it has taken our common nature upon it, and 
become a natural longing.’ 

‘Yes,’ suddenly exclaimed Lady Grace, who had been listening 
intently to her nephew’s words ; ‘ and if you are speaking of modern 
progress, Otho, you should not leave out the diffusion of those noble 
ideas of justice, and right, and freedom, and humanity which are 
at work in the great heart of the nation. Think of the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and of the growing horror of 
capital punishment, and of cruelty to the poor animals; and of 
the awakening sense in the world of how barbarously up to the 
present time it has treated women! And war too—’ Lady Grace 
went on, getting more eager, ‘ think how fast we are out-growing 
that ! England at any rate will never watch the outbreak of another 
war, with all its inevitable cruelties, without giving at least one 
sob that shall make all Europe pause and listen. Indeed, we must 
not forget how the entire substance of religion is ceasing to be a 
mass of dogmas, and is becoming embodied in practice and in action.’ 

‘Quite true, Lady Grace,’ said Mr. Luke. Lady Grace was 
just going to have given a sign for rising; but Mr. Luke’s assent 
detained her. ‘As to war,’ he went on, ‘there may, of course, be 
different opinions. Questions of policy may arise ’ (* As ifany 
policy,’ murmured Lady Grace, ‘ could justify us in such a thing !’) 
‘but religion—yes, that, as I have been trying to teach the world, 
is the great and important point on which culture is beginning to 
cast its light—and with just the effect which you describe. It is 
true that culture is at present but a little leaven hid in a barrel of 
meal ; but still it is doing its work slowly; and in the matter of 
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religion—indeed, in all matters, for religion rightly understood 
embraces all——’ (‘I do like to hear Mr. Luke talk sometimes,’ 
murmured Lady Grace), ‘its effect is just this—to show us that 
religion in any civilised, any reasonable, any sweet sense, can never 
be found except embodied in action; that it is, in fact, nothing 
but right action, pointed—winged, as it were—by right emotion, 
by a glow, an aspiration—an aspiration towards God ’ (Lady 
Grace sighed with feeling )—*‘ not of course,’ Mr. Luke went on con- 
fidentially, ‘that petulant Pedant of the theologians—that irrit- 
able angry Father, with the very uncertain temper—but towards—’ 

‘An infinite, inscrutable, loving Being,’ began Lady Grace, 
with a slight moisture in her eyes. 

* Quite so,’ said Mr. Luke, not waiting to listen, ‘ towards that 
great Law—that great verifiable tendency of things—that great 
stream whose flowing such of us as are able are now so anxiously 
trying to accelerate. There is no vain speculation about creation, 
and first causes, and consciousness here, which are matters we 
can never verify, and which matter nothing to us F 

‘ But,’ stammered Lady Grace aghast, ‘do you mean to say 
that — but it surely must matter something whether God made 
the world, and is conscious of what we do, and will help us ——’ 

‘Not. two straws—not that,’ said Mr. Luke smiling, with a con- 
fidential fillip of his finger and thumb. 

Lady Grace was thunderstruck. 

‘ But,’ again she stammered, softly and eagerly, ‘ unless you say 
that there is no personal ; 

Mr. Luke disliked the word personal so much, that he even 
winced if he had to speak of personal talk. 

‘My dear Lady Grace,’ he said, in a tone of surprised remon- 
strance, ‘you are talking like a Bishop.’ 

‘ Well, certainly,’ said Lady Grace rising, and struggling, she 
hardly knew how, into a smile, ‘nolo episcopari. You see I do 
know a little Latin, Mr. Luke.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Luke with a bow, as he pushed back a chair for 
her, ‘and a bit that has more wisdom in it than all other ecclesi- 
astical Latin put together.’ 

‘ Damn it!’ 

Such was the terrible exclamation that astounded the gentle- 
men, as soon as the last trailing skirt had rustled out of the dining- 
room. It was soon discovered to have proceeded from Mr. Saunders, 
and was almost the first sound he had uttered since dinner began. 

‘ What can be the matter?’ was inquired by several voices. 

‘ My fool of a-servant,’ said Mr. Saunders suilenly, ‘ has, I find, 
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in packing, wrapped up my shaving-brush in my “Disproof of 
God’s Existence !”’ 

‘H’f!’ shuddered Mr. Rose, shrinking from Mr. Saunders’s 
somewhat piercing tones, and resting his forehead on his hand; ‘my 
head aches sadly. I think I will go out on the terrace, and join 
the ladies.’ 

‘ And the whole document,’ Mr. Saunders went on, ‘ has become 
illegible.’ 

‘You were quite right, Laurence,’ said Mr. Luke, ignoring Mr. 
Saunders, ‘in what you were saying just now about modern senti- 
ment. It has, within a limited circle, undoubtedly developed itself 
during the present century in a very remarkable way, and one of 
the chief reasons of this is, that it has given up drawing grotesque 
inferences from itself. Wesee the beauty of things and actions, and 
we rest content with that ; we rest content, and study it, instead of 
wandering away into foolish theories; and accordingly this beauty 
repays us by unfolding itself to us more fully, and making us familiar 
with its more delicate colours. This is true especially of distinctly 
moral subjects, though, as you say, it may be more immediately 
obvious in others. But if you want to see an illustration of the 
whole thing—the advance won by modern culture in our entire 
mental state—just look at the Tenth Book of Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, and compare his views of life with ours. He classified, as we 
learn from his Commentary on the Eighth Psalm, all the evils of life 
under three heads—sensuous pleasure, self-respect, and curiosity : 
and in his Confessions we see exactly what he meant by this. He 
there reveals to us a state of mind that is really little less than 
appalling. All those exquisite impressions of outer Nature, 
which we value so highly, he expresses his dread and abhor- 
rence of, just in proportion as he is able to feel them ; and he is even 
only lenient to the delicate pleasures of smell, to us so suggestive 
and often so full of memories, because his nature was apparently not 
fine enough to appreciate them. Colour, light, and music, however 
—all these are things for him to resist and to beware of. But 
worse far than this, not only is our sensuous nature to be stunted 
instead of trained, but our mental nature also, and in an even 
greater degree. The great struggle of our life is, after all, not with 
the desire of pleasure, but with the desire of knowledge—with 
curiosity—with the craving for light. And Augustine,’ said Mr. 
Luke, pushing his dessert-plate away from him, ‘was the most 
cultured of all the Fathers, and, considering the early date at which 
he lived, had in some ways a real insight into Christianity; but . 
ah, how small, how partial even that best insight was! However, 
we will talk of all this afterwards, Laurence, with your Roman 
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Catholic friend, who is really in many ways a very intelligent young 
lady—and quite wide awake, I have no doubt, to some of the gro- 
tesquenesses of what she considers to be her creed.’ 

«And is that really so ?’ exclaimed Mr. Saunders, with a sudden 
glee in his voice. ‘Does Augustine really speak of the desire of 
knowledge and of curiosity in that way ?’ 

‘He does,’ said Mr. Luke slowly, with a look of grave surprise 
at Mr. Saunders’s question. 

‘Tam very glad to hear that,’ said Mr. Saunders. ‘I had been 
told of the fact before—indeed, I have mentioned it with some 
emphasis in a work I am preparing.’ 

‘I can show you the passage, if you like,’ said Mr. Luke. 

‘Thank you, no,’ said Mr. Saunders. ‘ The force of a passage, 
I think, is often weakened by its context.’ 

‘You would make an excellent theologian, Mr. Saunders,’ said 
Dr. Jenkinson. 


Carter II. 


‘«< Tus, little by little, have these inward faculties, these 
susceptibilities of spirit, gone on developing; getting stronger, 
and more complex, and more delicate; until in these latter days 
of ours, and in the bleak modern air ad 

It was the voice of Mr. Rose. He was sitting, in reach of the 
light within, on the step of one of the drawing-room windows, and 
his audience were grouped near him on the terrace outside. When 
the gentlemen appeared from the dining-room, he stopped 
suddenly. 

‘I was reading,’ he said, dropping his book, and speaking in a 
tone of half apology, ‘a few paragraphs from my “ Essay on 
Capacity,” as a kind of commentary on what was said just now.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Herbert, ‘that subject, Mr. Rose, the growth 
of modern capacity, is the very one we want to hear more of; and 
where could we talk about it more fittingly than in this soft 
summer moonlight? Now, there is that question of our feeling for 
' Nature, for instance ; 

Mr. Rose turned rapidly to his book, to find a passage to the 
point; but Mr. Luke, who had not forgotten Saint Augustine, 
was too quick for him. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘that reminds me. I was speaking just 
now, Lady Grace, of early Christian sentiment; and I took 
Augustine as the embodiment of all that was finest in it.’ 

Miss Merton looked at Mr. Luke with interest. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, turning to her, ‘I wanted to talk of this to you 
—for in one point at least we agree, even professedly—the doctrine 
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of development ; and you will be able in a special way to under- 
stand this instance of it. Well, here is a specimen of the most 
refined sentiment of theological Christianity about the most re- 
fining of all sensuous pleasures. The eyes, says Augustine, love 
fair and various forms, and shining and lovely colours; and all day 
long they are before me, and solicit my contemplation. “ For” 
(and this exquisite sentence I remember in his very words) “ the 
Light, that queen of colours, bathing all that we can look upon, 
from morning till evening, let me go where I will, will still keep 
gliding by me in unnumbered guises, and soothes me whilst I am 
busy at other things, and am thinking nothing of her.” And now, 
what return does he make to the light for all its constant service 
to him? Does he thank it? does he praise it ? does he seek it? 
No! he prays to his God that he may be delivered from its in- 
sidious snares; he envies the blindness of Tobit, and describes 
himself as “earnestly groaning” under the temptations of these 
eyes of his flesh. There,’ Mr. Luke continued, ‘we have in a 
most pointed form the barbarising results of the old theological 
religion. And now, put side by side with this the following ex- 
pression of the religion of sweet reason, such as culture reveals it to 
us. It deals with exactly the same sense, and the same pleasures :— 


What soul was his, when, from the naked top 

Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request :’ 


(A long sigh of profound and admiring emotion here escaped from 
Mr. Stockton.) 


‘ Rapt into still communion, that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love ! 
There!’ exclaimed Mr. Luke in conclusion, ‘look now on this 
picture, and on that! Consider culture, and theology! Compare 
Augustine and Wordsworth. And Augustine himself, let us re- 

02 
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member, was as far beyond the Christians of his own time 4s 
Wordsworth is beyond Augustine.’ 

‘I should hardly have thought,’ said Laurence, ‘ that Augustine 
was afraid of the pleasures of light and sight as they were enjoyed 
by Wordsworth ; for I can hardly fancy that he could have had 
the least conception of them. Our feelings for Nature seem to me 
to be something quite peculiar to our own times—a new heritage 
that we may all of us more or less have part in. I strongly dis- 
approve, as a rule, of dwelling on my own emotions, still more, of 
talking to other people about them; but I often look back upon a 
certain early walk I took one spring morning in the gardens here. 
The fresh softness that was in the air, and all the wandering scents, 
like dreams or prophecies of summers gone or coming, and the wet 
light glistening on the dewy leaves, seemed to go at once to the 
soul—to “melt into me,” as into Wordsworth’s herdsman. Once 
I surprised myself stooping under a dripping bough, to look up- 
wards at a yellow flower, and watch it lonely against a background 
of blue sky ; and once I started to find myself quite lost in staring 
at a red rock, gleaming amongst shrubs and ‘ivy, which a plant of 
periwinkle spangled with a constellation of purple stars. The 
colour, the shape, the smell of every leaf and flower—each seemed 
to touch me like a note of music; and the bloom of morning mist 
was over everything.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Sinclair, with some feeling, ‘ how those spring 
mornings make one sick with longing!’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Laurence, ‘ I’m afraid it is not always with thanks- 
giving and praise that they fill us. The feeling is one, I think, 
of a mixing together of outward and inward things—our whole 
inward lives passing out of us into Nature; Nature melting into 
us, and growing part of our inner lives, so that all our hopes and 
fears and memories become embodied things, touching us in scents 
of flowers, in the breath of the air, in the sparkle of water, or 
mixing, like Hamadryads, their beings with the trees. This kind 
of feeling it is that seems to me so peculiar to ourowntimes. The 

actual facts and beauties of Nature have been observed and taken 
pleasure in, no doubt, by the finer minds in all ages—often to a 
very great degree; but this is a question not of degree, but of 
kind. It is not that our feeling in the matter is stronger ; but it 
is made up of different elements. Could I have described my own 
state of mind, during my morning walk, to a man of another time, 
he would not have understood me; he would have thought me raving. 
And my case is not peculiar. Had it been, I should not have spoken 
about it. But what I felt, was simply an example of what we all 
feel; and in so far as we do feel it, our minds are more highly 
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organised than the minds of the past generations that did not feel 
it. And that what I say is true, Laurence went on, ‘ and that I 
am not only dreaming about my own private emotions, you can 
see a very curious proof in the literature of our day—especially in 
certain parts of it, which, as literature, are least successful. I 
mean a certain class of novels: not the works of the greater 
novelists, still less the works of the professional novel-manu- 
facturers ; not these, but a sort of production almost peculiar to 
our own time—the novels of amateurs, who write perhaps but a 
single book during their whole lives; and that one, with the 
simple aim of pouring out their own feelings for themselves to 
contemplate, or of explaining to themselves or others their own 
histories.’ 

‘And so,’ said Mr. Storks, ‘you would gauge the refinement 
of the age by its silliest novels ?’ 

‘I think we too often forget,’ said Laurence, ‘ that a very silly 
book may be evidently the work of a very clever person ; and may 
show its author possessed of every gift except that of literature. 
And in many of the poor novels I am speaking of, the wretchedness, 
the inadequacy of the expression, the sickly or half-insane manner, 
really calls our attention more strongly to the delicacy, the depth, 
the refinement of what it has been endeavoured to express. I was 
reading a girl’s novel in the train the other day, called “ Love in 
a Life.” It might have stung the dullest reviewer into the most 
caustic of wits, by its long spasms of ungrammatical sentiment and 
its want of knowledge of the world: but there was a something 
all through it, that its authoress was trying to utter, that remindec 
me of Ariel trying to escape from his tree. What, Lady Ambrose ! 
have you written a novel? No? Then why are you looking so 
mysterious and so full of meaning ?’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Laurence,’ said Lady Ambrose. ‘I'll show you 
by and bye.’ 

‘ As for all this feeling about Nature,’ Laurence went on, ‘I 
don’t know that by itself it is worth much; but it is an index and 
an example of what is worth more. Take, as I said at dinner, the 
modern treatment of love. Study it as it is revealed in literature 
—in these foolish novels even that I am speaking of—and you will 
find the same development, the same increased complexity.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Allen, ‘I quite agree with you. I dare say I have 
not much right to judge,’ he went on, blushing, ‘ for I speak from 
books, and I am not a great reader. But still, as far as I know 
anything of the love-poetry of this and of other times, the poetry 
of this seems to me in its tone to be the highest. It seems to 
make the passion a thing with more meaning, and with a higher, 
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a wider, and a more reasonable influence over all life. Iam think- 
ing of two poets of our own day especially. Shakespeare may 
have exhibited the working of love more powerfully than they ; 
yet I am sure he never conceived its meaning and its nature so 
deeply. No heroine of his could have understood Mrs. Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese; nor any hero of his, her husband’s 
love lyrics. It seems, indeed, to me a thing peculiarly modern, 
this notion of love as something which, once truly attained, would, 
as Browning says, 
make Time break, 


Letting us pent-up creatures through 
Into Eternity, our due. 


‘Ah!’ murmured Mrs. Sinclair, ‘but suppose there is no 
eternity! I think we had better take what we can, and be 
thankful.’ 

‘What, Lord Allen!’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ and is Mr. Robert 
Browning a better poet than Shakespeare? I always thought 
Shakespeare was quite our best.’ 

‘It is not a question,’ said Laurence, as Allen did not speak, 
‘ of different poets, both of different ages. I have often wondered 
myself how far Faust would have appealed to the author of- 
Hamlet, and whether all the spiritual action of the drama, in so 
far as it relates to the heroine, might not be lost upon him. But 
whatever might have been the case with Shakespeare himself, 
such at least would have been the case with Shakespeare’s age. 
And to go back again to external nature—here is an excellent 
instance of our modern relation to it. Take the celebrated love- 
song in Maud—one of the most typical of all modern poems—and 
think of the way in which its deep passionate meaning is con- 
veyed to you: 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
And the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sighed for the dawn and thee. 


What a passion is here! We almost hear the lover’s pulses 
as they painfully beat quicker. Our breath catches with his; and 
we long and long with his longing. And yet hardly a word about 
his feelings is said directly. The secret is echoed back to us from 
the scene and from the summer night. It is the milk-bloom of 
the acacia, the musk of the roses, the stir of the morning breeze, 
that tells it all to usas if they were living things, and as if a human 
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passion had passed into them fora soul. Now, would the world have 
understood this in any other times but ours? I don’t think even 
Shakespeare’s Jessica would, nor Dante’s Beatrice, nor Petrarchgs 
Laura, nor Horace’s Lydia, nor Plato’s Diotima, nor Homer’s Helen.’ 

‘ Listen!’ exclaimed Mr. Rose, as soon as Laurence stopped ; 
‘will you let me read this one passage out of my Essay, which 
bears upon this very point—in fact, sums up exactly what you 
have been saying. ‘ But chief amongst the new things which the 
heart of man has come to the understanding of, is the passion of 
love, in its distinctly modern form. The goddess of this love is 
no longer the Aphrodite of the Greeks, or the Mary of the 
Christians. She is a mysterious hybrid being, in whose veins is the 
blood of both of them. She is Mary in her desire of the Creator ; 
she is Aphrodite in her desire of the creature ; and in her desire of 
the creation, she is also Artemis. Into the strange passion of which 
hers is the tutelage, there have melted the sounds of woods and of 
waters, and the shapes and the hues of mountains, and the savour 
of airs and winds, and the odours of all flowers. All the joys, 
indeed, of the senses have fallen into it, like streams into one sea. 
And with the joys of the spirit it has been likewise. But whereas 
the senses have contributed their joys mainly, the spirit has 
contributed its sorrows and pains as well. Throughout this love, 
despite its fulness of life, there yet runs also a constant taint of 
death, of which it needs cleansing—grotesque troubles and mis- 
givings of conscience, and cloistral meditations, and fantastic re- 
pentances. For this very reason, however, is it the more wholly 
expressive to us of the man’s inner development. It shows us how all 
his desires, senses, and powers of feeling have been growing together, 
and coalescing into a single organism, capable of quite new sets 
of pleasures, and responding to far finer movements from without.” ’ 

‘Ehem!’ said Mr. Luke, clearing his throat very loud, ‘ of 
course, if we leave out of view all the more important points at 
issue, this is a very true description of the work of culture ; which 
is, as Mr. Rose says, to make us sensitive to things in themselves, 
without passing carelessly away from them, as the Greeks and the 
Christians have done, to personal causes, and deities, and what not, 
which are inferred to be somewhere or other in the background. 
And we have just had some very good illustrations given us of the 
results of getting rid of this barbarous child’s-play. No sooner 
did we in these latter days learn not to pass away from Nature 
than she repaid us for our trust and wisdom, and melted, with all 
her beauties, into us. This, however, is but half the matter. 
Conduct, righteousness—’ said Mr. Luke, pausing and looking up 
into the sky. 
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But while he was pausing, a rustling sound of paper became 
audible in the direction of Lady Ambrose. 

‘I really do believe,’ said Laurence, ‘ that Lady Ambrose has 
written a novel, although she denies it ; and there, she is going to 
read a bit of it now, as a specimen of her own culture.’ 

‘No,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘really and truly. And if I had 
written a novel, Mr. Laurence, I should not have the cruelty to 
inflict it upon you. No; but what I have here,’ she said, pro- 
ducing a manuscript from her pocket, ‘though it is not mine, is 
next door to a novel, and in some respects better than one. It is 
a sort of memoir of herself, written by a certain lady I know. I 
am betraying no confidence in showing it to you; as she herself 
has lent it to a good many friends, and as long as her name is 
not mentioned, she wants to have it circulated; she has, in fact, 
consulted me about having it printed. Now, I want you, Mr. 
Laurence, to look through some of it, and tell me if the writer is 
not really a person of culture. Perhaps you would not mind read- 
ing out a little of it.’ 

‘ Am I to read it all through ?’ asked Laurence, as he took the 
seat which Mr. Rose gave up to him in the window. 

‘No, no,’ said Lady Ambrose. ‘Just pick out the best bits—a 
page here, and a page there.’ 

‘Well, said Laurence, ‘I will, at any rate, start with the 
beginning. Now, are all of us ready to be let into the secrets of a 
young lady’s soul? ‘One often feels a longing—who has not felt 
it ?—in the hurry and trouble of life to pause for a little while and 
look back upon the past, which we too too often forget, and see what 
it is we have grown from. We long to see how it has fared with 
ourselves—our own selves—our characters. We long actually to 
realise what these are, what they might have been, and what they 
have become: to trace the histories of our capabilities and our 
longings, our loves, our sorrows, our regrets—and, ah! our sins. 
Yes, often and often have I longed to do this, in sunnier days; 
and now, when the world is pressing on me more heavily, and 
a sick life-weariness has settled on my spirit, I at last snatch time 
to doso. I have come, indeed, to one of those halting-places in 
the years F 

‘I think you may skip the beginning,’ said Lady Ambrose, 
‘it’s a little dull. Turn over a page or two.’ 

‘“ How strangely do come back to me those irrevocable 
days—” Will that do?’ asked Laurence. 

* Yes,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘I think so—go on there.’ 

he those distant, irrevocable days, when the world was all 
new to me, and each experience was fresh and delightful, and J 
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knew nothing of what self-reproach could mean. Ah, me! how 
times have changed since then! I sometimes fancy that I am 
hardly worthy now to look back upon my own past. I was 
gifted naturally with a curious warmth and sincerity of nature, 
that must have been very beautiful. But my peculiar gift, my 
own own gift, was a power of sympathy with others, by which quite 
naturally I used to throw myself into their places, understand 
their difficulties, and excite myself with their interests. When I 
was yet quite a child, that, I know, is what men felt in me—I 
never cared for boys—one man especially. It was then that life 
began for me, and what it all meant broke on me like a revelation. 
I, in my simplicity, never dreamt of his being more than a friend 
—TI am not sure even that he was my dearest friend. I certainly 
never tried to charm him. But I did charm him, nevertheless, quite 
unconsciously. And he loved me passionately, devotedly, child as 
I was. Ah, God! when will another ever feel the same for me? 
And I—‘0O, my lost, my rejected friend! come back to me,’ some- 
times I still cry in my solitude; ‘poor, and obscurely connected as 
you are, come back to me!’ I shall never forget—poor little me! 
—the solemn shock of the moment, how my heart stood still, 
how all the blood came rushing into my cheek, when all of a 
sudden, as it seemed to me, and without any warning, he asked 
me to be his wife. Everything seemed to grow dizzy before me. 
It seemed to me as if the day of judgment had come. (Alas! will 
there ever be a day of judgment at all? is what I now ask.) 
I don’t know what I said. I only remember distinctly my throw- 
ing myself into my mother’s arms, and crying like a child—and I 
was one—as if my very heart’ would break. ‘Iam only a child!’ 
that is what I said. ‘Oh, mother, I am such a child!’ The 
pathos of the scene often comes back to me even now—a shadowy 
timid memory, wondering if I shall give it harbour. I remember, 
too, how I said my prayers that night, and how I asked God——-”’” 

‘I think you needn’t read that,’ said Lady Ambrose; ‘go on a 
page or two further.’ 

*¢¢T spent much of my time sketching.” Shall I go on there?’ 
said Laurence. ‘I had always a curiously appreciative eye for 
natural beauty.” Will that do? Or shall I go on here—I think 
this is better—at the next paragraph ?—“ Oh, the great waste of 
love in this our world.” ’ 

‘Yes, go on there,’ said Mrs. Sinclair and several others. 

‘ Oh, the great waste of love in this our world! How many 
a true heart would have given itself to me, could I only honestly 
and unreservedly have opened out to it all the depths of mine, 
and recejved it! And why did I never doso? It may be that I 
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have known none who could really understand me—none that I 
could really love. But does that excuse me, not for not loving 
them, but for acting as though I did love them, and so ruining their 
lives and searing my own?—sending them in the end to their brandy- 
bottles, and their gaming-hells, and their wild Cremornes; and 
myself—to the mental state in which I am now! True, I have 
thus come to a knowledge of life beyond what most women of my 
years attain to—but a bitter knowledge. Could I dream that such a 
prayer could be answered, ‘ Take back the knowledge,’ I would say, 
‘ and oh, give instead to me the love that I long for.’ But I—what 
right have J to pray, who have lost both hope and faith? And 
yet—I still am young; and is there no hope for me? I have not 
lost whatever attraction I once had. Men admire me still; some, 
I believe, fancy that they love me. But their love seems to me only 
a far-off hollow meckery. They can none of them know my heart, 
or understand my memories, or quiet my unrest. Have I, then, lost 
it for ever—lost all hope of love? and must I quietly take up 
with my unappreciated loneliness? If it is so, if indeed it is so, 
surely I have brought it on myself. Was there not one—not my 
earliest lover—but another, who, with a devotion I understood far 
more fully, laid himself at my feet, and offered me all his man’s 
devotion and his man’s sympathy! Why, why in my madness did 
I send him from me, penniless as he was—but what of that ?— 
driving him to death, and leaving myself to desolation? How 
does the image of his pale still face upturned towards the Indian 
star-light, with eyes which no star-light could ever touch any 
more, rise before me—his hand on his breast, and clasping with its 
last grasp a locket with my picture in it! Yes, I see him there, 
though I did not see him. I know how he must have looked, with 
his heart bullet-pierced—noble, beautiful in death. Unworthyas I 
was of you, my true-hearted one, too late, too late, did I learn my © 
own unworthiness! I was sitting in the window of our house at 
Ventnor, when the letter came that told me. It wasevening ; and 
I had been looking out through the summer twilight at the sea 
‘and at the sunset. AsI read the letter, it dropped from my hand. 
I gave a gasp. I repressed a shrill cry. I felt a choking sensa- 
tion in my throat; but I was very proud, and I even repressed a 
sob. I only, with entire calmness, turned my head towards the 
sea, and sighed a sigh deep-drawn as if my soul were init. My 
cheek was pale, my eyes were wild and wistful—full of a solemn 
new earnestness. What the exact thoughts were that were busy in 
me, I cannot tell. All I am conscious of was this, that far, far off 
were the great crimson space of evening sky and a trail of 
rippled splendour on the sea, One great violet cloud fringed with 
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a border of living fire, that seemed to be eating into it, hung just 
above the place where the sun had gone down; and over this, in a 
pale liquid space of hushed colour, was the evening star, trembling 
like a tear-drop. I was always sensitive to colour; and somehow 
or other this sunset relieved me—went right to my heart with a 
quiet sense of healing. That evening was, I think, one of the 
great points in my life. I seemed ever after to see my own char- 
acter more clearly—how deep were my own capacities for feeling, 
and also how strangely Nature could enter in and comfort me, 
when all human sympathy would have seemed intrusive. That 
night, when I went upstairs, I hardly knew myself. There was a 
wild look in my eyes—an inexpressible mournfulness and an inex- 
pressible longing. Two or three long tendrils of hair had got 
loose, and hung over my forehead with a kind of wild languor. 
‘What is there that men can see in me to attract them?’ I had 
often said to myself. I think then a something of what it was 
began to dawn upon me. ‘ And he—he, the true, the gallant, the 
devoted, he has lost all this, I gasped, turning away from the 
glass; and, throwing myself on my knees by the bed, the sob I 
had so long suppressed broke forth, and I tried to pray ” h’m 
—and so on, and so on, and so on E 

‘You needn’t read all those bits about the prayers,’ said Lady 
Ambrose. ‘I don’t think it is quite reverent.’ 

‘Well,’ said Laurence, ‘ here’s a new stage of her life. Let us 
goon here. ‘“ And now, from the bleak desolation of my present 
existence, I peer wistfully out on all sides, and see if any will bring 
the love to me that I so much crave for.”’ 

‘Poor thing !’ said Mrs. Sinclair, with a little sigh. 

‘Tm afraid,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ I must mention, by the way, 
that the lady is married, and remarkably well married too.’ 

‘ * Here in the old house with its quiet gables,” ’ Laurence went 
on reading, “I sit in my own room, and watch the sunset dying 
away over the yellowing autumn woods, itself the colour of a 
belated autumn leaf. I watch it alone—yes, thank heaven, alone. 
I manage to steal for an hour or two away from those people of 
whom the house is full. Who is there amongst them that can 
understand me? whose spirit meets mine on equal terms? I 
laugh with them, I talk with them, I jest with them, and they 
think they know me. But, ah! the weariness, the far-offness of 
it all ——”’ 

‘It is entirely her own fault,’ said-Lady Ambrose, ‘ that she has 
these people here. Her husband is devoted to the country and the 
turnips for their own sake, and would never see a soul but a few 
of the neighbouring squires and parsons, if she did not make him. 
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In London, you know, she’s nearly always by herself. At least,’ 
Lady Ambrose added, ‘he’s very rarely with her.’ 

‘A little further on,’ said Laurence, ‘it seems that all the 
visitors have gone; and she has been to pay a visit to the parson’ 
wife.’ 

‘You may be sure she was quite by herself,.if she did that,’ 
said Lady Ambrose. 

‘Here,’ Laurence went on, ‘is a description of the visit. 
‘“* What sweet eyes the little thing had! What a look of trustful- 
ness in her face! A good and pure, and therefore a happy woman, 
if ever there was one. What a trust in those eyes of hers! What 
an innocence! What asweet content! There is no purple shadow 
of care under her eyes—(people say I darken mine artificially. 
Alas! heaven knows, there is little need for me to do that !)}—there 
is no secret trouble discernible in her lips—no languor in her air ! 
What does she know of life, with its troubles, its distractions, its 
sins? Ah! were I but like her—lI, world-worn and world-weary, 
sickened with pomps, and vanities, and soiled affections, and hollow 

. homage—were I but worthy that she should talk tome! ‘ Don’t 
talk to me,’ I felt inclined to say. ‘ You wouldn’t if you knew— 
if you could know! Oh, how far better are you than I! You 
little dream when I sit demurely in my seat in the village church, 
bowing at the Glorias, or kneeling with my face hid in my hands,— 
you little imagine what a woman you see there. You little dream 
what strange thoughts“unbidden mix themselves up for me with 
the hymn-music ; what wild regrets, what bitter reveries, what 
strange scenes and figures, fill my mind as I kneel before the 
Communion-table. Why could I not have been content like you 
with a quiet lot, a toiling honest husband like you? Is there not 
something holy even in his dull sermons, if you only look on them 
in the lovely light of duty * Why does my heart vibrate with the 
troubled wailing music of many sorrows, many longings, of which 
you do not even dream the existence? Oh! what a far higher, 
far nobler woman are you than I, in every way!”’ 

‘And now,’ said Lady Ambrose, seeing that Laurence had shut 
the book, ‘I want to know if all this is a specimen of culture, 
and if you would call the writer a cultivated person.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Herbert, who was sitting by himself a little 
outside the group, and who had hardly spoken at all since dinner ; 
‘yes,’ he said, in his gravest of accents, ‘I am anxious to hear 
that.’ 

‘ Because,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ the authoress is one of the most 
delightful people I know, to talk to; though she rather dabbles in 
free-thought and that kind of thing, of which, of course, I 
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don’t approve. But if this is what you call culture—though, 
I think, in her case, it’s a little bit affected, you know—but then she 
never lets you see all this when you talk to her—I quite see I was 
wrong in thinking culture priggish, and bookish, and all that. In 
fact, it seems to me more like taste and feeling: and, of course, 
that is what one could always wish to find in one’s friends, if one 
could get it.’ 

There was a pause. * 

‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Rose at last, slowly and meditatively, ‘I think 
that what we have just heard is certainly a sign and an outcome of 
what we mean by culture. Much is no doubt to be got over in 
the style; nor even apart from that, do I consider the culture 
perfect. But I think the example the more instructive for this 
very reason, that the mind in question is not one apparently that 
is in itself very superior 

‘Oh, but you mustn’t judge her only by her writings,’ said 
Lady Ambrose. ‘When you meet her, she is not a bit like 
them.’ 

‘Probably,’ said Leslie. ‘Amateurs in writing rarely are. 
The aim of their writings is, in fact, to express what they can’t 
express when you. meet them. Their writings are the footnotes 
of their lives, telling you that which they have not skill enough to 
bring into the text.’ 

‘She draws beautifully,’ Lady Ambrose went on, ‘ and is really 
the brightest of creatures—so witty, and with such a sense of the 
ridiculous! And really, to hear her tell a bit of scandal— 
not that I at all approve of scandal myself—I always think it’s 
so uncharitable , 

‘I,’ said Donald Gordon gently, ‘have the very highest 
opinion of scandal. It is founded on the most sacred of things 
—that is, Truth, and it is built up by the most beautiful of things 
—that is, Imagination.’ 

‘And as for what you say about style, Mr. Rose,’ went on 
Lady Ambrose, ‘it is rather jerky, and so forth, I admit. But 
that’s the way with us women. Indeed, I often think that if 
women had invented language, it would have consisted mainly of 
interjections, and that its only stop would have been a note of 
exclamation.’ 

Mr. Rose was much annoyed at these interruptions. 

* But besides all this,’ he went on, as soon as Lady Ambrose had 
ceased, ‘there is another fault to find with the mental state 
exhibited in your friend’s memoirs. She is too much “sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast” of regret, and doubt, and hesitancy. Still, 
however, she exhibits distinct traces of all those higher capacities 
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of which we have been speaking, as special acquisitions of modern 
generations. There is the same new sense of the blending to- 
gether of the outer and the inner worlds; there is the same deli- 
cate discrimination between the zsthetic aspects of the different stages 
of life, and the nice gradation of moral colours: there is the same fine 
self-consciousness, and consequent endeavour to give tone and quality 
to her memories as they pass by her, in exquisite and complex ways. 
Indeed, as I said before, I think this case more instructive from its 
very defects and failings, as showing how men’s minds—even if not 
exceptionally gifted—have come to be organisms of increased deli- 
cacy and capacity, except when stinted by the necessity of work, 
or of occupation that is other than voluntary, and chosen for any 
object beyond itself’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mr. Luke, ¢ all this emotion may be very good 
under certain circumstances; but in the present case, Lady Am- 
brose must forgive me if I say so, I think it extremely bad—far 
worse than none. It exhibits, I do not deny, traces of real culture 
—a fineness, a delicacy of capacity, that is essentially modern. 
But—and I do not speak of this case only, but of life with its 
present capacities in general—mere feeling, especially when turned 
solely inwards, no matter how delicate and fine it be, will do 
nothing but decay and breed corruption, unless reason and intellect 
and purpose enter into it, to season and preserve it, and give it 
direction.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Allen, ‘ all this refinement of feeling, and extreme 
sensibility to this and that and the other, may be very good—I 
dare say itis. But still, if left to itself, it must tend—indeed, I 
have often seen it tend—to make men effeminate and unfit for 
work. Now, I dare say Mr. Luke will call me a barbarian, but I 
am going to venture to say that, in spite of all that is said against 
it, that barbarous thing sport—shooting, deer-stalking, hunting— 
is of great value, especially to people who are not barbarians, as a 
kind of mental tonic. It makes them active and spirited: it gives 
them presence of mind, and a readiness to exert themselves; and 

- though sport may in one sense be a self-indulgence, it is a self- 
indulgence that is constantly teaching all sorts of self-denial.’ 

‘My dear Lord Allen,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘I most entirely agree 
with you. It does seem, I admit, at first sight, a somewhat 
singular thing, that the result of the latest civilisation should be to 
give men leisure to return to the occupations of their earliest 
barbarism—and those, too, deprived of their own justification— 
necessity. But still these barbarous sports must, as you say, if 
not pursued too exclusively, give a valuable moral tone to minds 
whose refinement might else become weakness. Only the worst 
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of the matter, as it actually stands, is this—that the majority of 
people who do follow sport are the very people who have no 
refinement that needs strengthening, but merely an idle aimless 
strength that needs refining. And you must remember, Lord 
Allen, that the man who is gluttonous of aimless bodily action is 
no better than the man who is an epicure in aimless mental 
emotion.’ 

‘ And so,’ said Donald Gordon, ‘the members of our society— 
the aristocracy of our ideal state—must unite both characters. 
They must have delicate taste and feeling, and yet not be effemi- 
nate; and they will be content that partridges and foxes shall die 
exclusively for them, without their living exclusively for partridges 
and foxes.’ 

‘ But,’ said Dr. Jenkinson very slowly, and in a voice of sharp 
softness, ‘ you must do something besides looking at pretty scenery, 
and falling in love, and shooting. I think you must do something 
besides that to make life complete.’ 

‘Ah! Jenkinson,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘of course we must! The 
great thing has been left out even now. We have already taste 
and courage; but if we would be perfect, there is one thing we 
lack yet—reason. Could we but look forward to atime when all 
or even the greater part of those one meets would unite these 
priceless gifts, there might then indeed be some satisfaction in 
life. All these are included in true culture, but our friends do 
not seem to have quite realised this yet.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Mr. Stockton, ‘it is the very point on 
which I would lay stress. I quite agree with what has been said 
hitherto, that the present century has seen the soul of man widen- 
ing out, with all its marvellous powers, and displaying new riches 
of beauty like an unfolding flower. I quite agree, too, that this 
flower craves for a finer climate, which we can at present give it 
only in a Utopian dream. But while I value—none can value 
more—our higher flights of imagination, our finer forms of love, 
and poetry, and worship, and religion, I am not blind to the great 
agent that is at the bottom of all this change. I mean, the 
emancipated human intellect, with all its manifold apparatus of 
discovery and conquest—that great liberator of life and thought. 
And if we wish to imagine any higher development of society, not 
only shall we have to imagine the prevalence of delicate zsthetic 
faculties, and gallant moral qualities, but we must imagine also, 
and before all things, the freest play of the intellect, which will 
be the guide and the director of all. We must imagine each soul 
—if I may use the word without any unwarranted associations— 
struggling by itself to live its own life, to shape its own religion ; 
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letting its light shine before men if it will, so that others if they 
will may follow it, but using no coercion moral or otherwise; all 
asperities being softened, and a universal charity being produced 
by the enlightened conviction, that in this highest sphere of our 
activities nothing final and finite can ever be arrived at.’ 

* May I ask you one question,’ broke in Mr. Herbert suddenly, 
‘a question which at times, I confess, seems to me not without 
importance! Will this religion of yours, as you told us in the 
afternoon it was based on the discrimination between good and 
evil, also involve a discrimination between life and death? Will 
it, I mean, point to any other life beyond this, or will it not? 
Is whatever evil and sorrow we patiently suffer in life a thing 
which, if it do-not bring its reward to us here, will never bring us 
any reward at all? And shall we call the death of the noble 
sufferer blessed, for no other reason than that he rests from his 
labours, and his works do not follow him ?’ 

‘Dear me! dear me!’ said Dr. Jenkinson petulantly to himself. 
‘ These sort of questions ought never to be asked in that hard, 
abrupt way. You can’t answer them—you can’t answer them.’ 

Mr. Stockton, however, found no difficulty with his answer. 

‘ As to that,’ he said, ‘each man would think as he pleased, 
and his thoughts would shape themselves to meet the deepest needs 
of his life. In the state of society we long for, the belief in a 
future life would be open to all to accept or to reject. The only 
thing to guard against would be any definite public opinion on 
the matter, one way or the other; for in any definite public 
opinion, remember, there is the germ of all dogmatism and of all 
persecution. The great thing needed to secure the world’s pro- 
gress, and a really noble and enlightened life, is perfect freedom 
for the human mind—unshackled freedom—and, we must not 
forget this, definite knowledge, definite facts, collected by science, 
and research, and travel, and touched with passion by individual 
feeling and by art, for the free mind to work upon.’ 

‘I wonder what such a Utopia would be really like?’ said Miss 
Merton. 

‘It’s outer aspect I have described already,’ said Mr. Rose. 

‘ And so,’ said Mr. Herbert, suddenly rising from his seat, and 
surveying the whole party, ‘your notion of an ideal state of 
society is one where all the finer capacities of feeling—feeling for 
what is pretty, and beautiful, and sad, and tender, and ridiculous,— 
are developed to the utmost, and shared by all; where you will all 
be humorous, and witty, and well-informed, and willing to fall in 
love with one another ; where you will be able to look at nice 
views, and at nice pictures, and at nice girls; and where you will 
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all think a great deal, and wonder what it all means, and also, as 
befits enlightened men, whether it means anything. And the 
industrious amongst you will discover all manner of things, with 
regard to our own likeness to monkeys ; and the idle amongst you 
will wonder at these discoveries, and talk about them. And you 
will travel and collect new ideas; and in your town life you will 
exchange these ideas with each other ; and in the country solitudes 
—which, if you would enjoy them properly, you must keep very 
solitary—you will think these ideas over ; and altogether, life will 
have for you a very fair complexion. And now—lI see the ladies 
are wishing to move indoors, but let me ask you this one thing 
first—a perfect aristocracy, you said, would imply the perfect well- 
being of all the rest of the state as well. Now, I want to know 
what the other classes who look up to you as guides and models 
will find in their lives that is worth living for. Will you teach 
them also to be enlightened, and to quote poetry, and to be in- 
quiring and seeptical ?’ 

‘I hope not, indeed,’ broke in Lady Ambrose with vigour ; 
‘and as to our being their models, Mr. Herbert, I’m sure you can’t 
mean that. It seems to me one of the very worst things in these 
times that they will take us for their models. Do you know, I 
think it is really a good deal our fault, and that it comes very 
much from our giving our maids so many of our old clothes to 
wear. That sort of thing puts notions into their heads. And then 
besides,’ she went on, getting very solemn in her tone, ‘I really do 
think we do a great deal of harm without thinking of it, by the 
way in which we speak our minds out before servants, and that 
sort of people, without in the least considering all the mischief we 
may be doing. And now, do you know, I have a plan to propose, 
which would, I think, make our ideal state a really good and con- 
tented place. The upper classes should speak a different language 
from the lower classes. Of course we shouldbe able to speak theirs, 
but they would not be able to speak ours. And then, you see, they 
would never hear us talk, or read our books, or get hold of our 
ideas ; which, after all, is what does all the mischief,’ 

‘Come, good people,’ said Lady Grace, ‘this is the third drop 
of rain that has fallen. I think we had better go indoors.’ 

*I think,’ said Dr. Jenkinson to Mr. Herbert, ‘that things are 
better as they are. I thinkso. And Christianity,’ he added, 
turning to Mr. Stockton, ‘really embraces all religions, even any 


honest denial of itself.’ 
The End. 
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MW Familp Party in the Piazza of Dt. Peter. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


Cuapter I. 


THE TRYSTING-PLACE. 


Ir is a lovely morning in June, and Rome is looking beauti- 
ful exceedingly, with a beauty that is never seen by nine hundred 
and ninety-nine persons out of every thousand of the visitors from 
every part of the world who yearly throng the Eternal City. The 
race of tourists are ‘servum pecus,’ as Horace calls ‘ imitators,’ 
perhaps even more markedly than the rest of our imitative kind. 
They follow each other over the same gap in the same hedge. 
They do this year exactly what they did last year. This Roman 
Pactolus begins to ebb immediately after Easter, and the genuine 
Roman world is left to live and enjoy itself after its own native 
fashion. 

And this it was preparing to do in a special manner on the 
morning in question; for that June morning was one of the 
greatest and highest of Rome’s high days and holidays. On the 
sixtieth day after Easter in every year, the Roman church cele- 
brates the festival of the ‘Corpus Domini’—in every year from 
the thirtieth of the thirteenth century, when a heavenly vision 
commanded the blessed Giuliana of Mont Corneillon, near Liége, to 
establish the ceremony, till the year 1870, when, after six hundred 
and forty anniversaries, it took place in Rome for the last time 
probably for evermore. * 

But matters had not yet come quite to that pass with the city 
and its eternities ; and on the occasion to which the reader’s atten- 
tion is invited there were yet two or three more Corpus Domini 
celebrations to come. 

It was the most delicious hour of all the twenty-four in a 
Roman June day—the hour after sunrise—on that high festival, 
when a couple of girls emerged into the vast open space in front of 
St. Peter’s church, from the street called the Borgo Vecchio. This 
space, which lies before the western front of the great church, is 
divided into two portions—an oblong area on which the Borgo 
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Vecchio opens, and which is farthest from the church, and the 
much larger circular piazza at the further end of it, immediately 
in front of the western facade of the Basilica, and surrounded by 
the two vast semicircular colonnades, which come out from the two 
angles of the church like huge arms. The first and smaller area 
is called the Piazza Rusticucci, the second the piazza of St. Peter’s; 
and these two piazze, forming thus one undivided space, are the 
scene of the great procession which constitutes the principal part 
of the grand ceremonial of the day. . 

Already at that early hour of the morning there were many 
people moving in different directions about either piazza; and 
most of them, after considerable hesitation apparently, were taking 
up the positions which they deemed most favourable for securing 
a good view of the coming show. The two girls that have been 
mentioned, however, seemed to have no doubt upon the subject. 
Crossing the Piazza Rusticucci diagonally from the end of the 
Borgo Vecchio, they pressed forward eagerly with an alertness of 
step to which a Roman of any class or age is rarely excited, 
towards the end of the colonnade to the right hand of one ap- 
proaching the church, and there stationed themselves at the foot 
of the last of the huge piers. They glanced around for an instant, 
and then quietly and deliberately sate themselves down on the 
corners of the pediment of the pier, and both of them with the 
same action clasping their hands around their knees, prepared to 
wait. Just as they seated themselves the bells in all the neigh- 
bouring belfries began one after another to strike the quarter 
before five. 

‘Five less one quarter. We area little bit too early, it is 
true; but what would you have ?—girls are sure to be first at a 
trysting-place.’ 

It was the taller and more vigorous-looking of the two girls 
who spoke. Both were remarkable for their beauty even at 
Rome, where female beauty in all classes is more abundant than 
perhaps in any other city in the world. But they were markedly 
and even singularly contrasted in appearance. 

Lucia Savelli, she who had spoken, was a superb specimen of 
the grandest type of the Roman ‘popolana,’ or woman of the 
people—a Roman.of the Romans, born in the ‘ Trastevere,’ as that 
portion of the city is called which stands on the right-hand side of 
the Tiber, and the inhabitants of which have always been deemed 
to have preserved the purity of their descent from the old Roman - 
stock more unadulterated by mixture with foreign elements than 
any other part of the population of the city. The ‘*Trasteverans’ 
are also famed for their beauty of form and feature, always of the 
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grand and magnificent sort; and Lucia Savelli was an admirable 
example of the type. 

She was, like Shakespeare’ s Rosalind, ‘ more than common tall,’ 
and her robust and vigorous development was perfectly propor- 
tioned to her height. An enormous wealth of glossily rippling but 
rather coarse raven-black hair was wound around her majestically 
carried and beautifully shaped small head ; with an effect that to 
any comparing eye must have made the prevailing fashion of 
chignon behind and mountain atop appear more stupidly dis- 
figuring and vulgarly tasteless than ever. The superb column 
of her throat, large and pillar-like in the perfection of its round- 
ness, imparted a noble and proud expression to the general outline 
of her person, which might have pointed her out to the eye of a 
sculptor as the very model for a Juno. Brow, eyes, lips, 
contour of the face, and colouring were all superb. The brow 
was specially noble; not lofty, but very broad, and with well- 
shaped contours about the temples. Had this brow and the eyes 
alone been visible, the expression of Lucia’s face would have 
seemed to be even aggressively stern and defiant; but the not 
small mouth, lighted up with brilliantly white and small teeth, 
and formed of lips the exquisite curving of which seemed cal- 
culated to express any amount of unspoken eloquence, had a world 
of sweetness and good-humour about and around it. And to make 
the presentment perfect and complete in all that an artistic eye 
could desire, Lucia, unlike her companion, was dressed in the pic- 
turesque costume of the true Roman ‘ popolana,’ with that most 
becoming of all head-dresses, the flatly folded white kerchief, 
which a thousand drawings and pictures have made familiar to 
our eyes, on her head. 

Ninetta—have I told you, by the by, that the name of Lucia’s 
companion was Ninetta Innocenti ?—Ninetta was in her way fully 
as lovely a girl as Lucia, but her way was a very different one. As 
to which was the more beautiful, the question would be as absurd 
as to ask whether a rose or a violet smells the sweetest. Un- 
doubtedly the one would appeal more strongly to the sympathies 
of men of one sort, and the other to those of a different kind; and 
one might perhaps be able to divine something as to the character- 
istics of the man, of whom one should know only which of the two 
girls he admired most, with less fear of mistake than one could 
attempt to estimate the characters of the girls themselves from 
their appearance. 

At all events there could be no doubt as to which of the girls 
was most artistically adapted to the setting in which her picture 
has to be presented to the reader. There was nothing specially or 
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characteristically Roman about Ninetta. Exceeding delicacy of 
form, of colour, of expression, was the leading characteristic of 
Ninetta’s appearance. She was, though by no means short of 
stature, less tall by an inch or two than her friend; but had 
you seen them apart, instead of side by side, it is probable enough 
that the impression left upon your eye would have led you to 
imagine, when both were absent, that Ninetta was the taller, so 
much has slenderness of figure the effect of increasing apparent 
height, and Ninetta was very slender. Whether it were that she 
wore, though it was sadly poverty-stricken, the ordinary fashionable 
style of dress as far as the forms of it went, whereas Lucia was 
clad in the characteristic costume of a Trasteverina, or whether 
it were due to any more coquettish strain in the nature of the girl, 
Ninetta’s slender waist was made yet more slender by a certain, not 
excessive, amount of pressure; whereas that of Lucia appeared as 
innocent of compression as the lithe round stem of an oak sapling. 

Then, moreover, Ninetta was blonde, with hair of that peculiar 
Titianesque tint which Italians are apt to think the most beautiful 
of any possible hue. There was in her face none of the brown- 
pink colouring, which gave to Lucia’s cheek the semblance of a 
sun-ripened peach, and spoke of the very perfection of health and 
vigour. She was delicately pale, with large violet-coloured liquid 
eyes, that looked out somewhat mournfully on the world, with an 
expression that betokened an emotional rather than an intellectual 
nature. Yet the ordinary observer would probably have judged — 
Ninetta to have a more intellectual expression of face than Lucia. 
Her fair, beautifully shaped forehead was much higher than her 
friend’s low brow; but it was alsomuch narrower. It was a dainty, 
delicate, finely fashioned, and beautifully cut face—that of Ninetta 
Innocenti, with a slender, delicate nose, small mouth, and little 
round chin. Had the cheeks been a little fuller, and the jaw-bone 
and chin a little less narrow, the face would have been a perfect 
oval. As it was, the lower part of it was slenderer than the upper. 
There was none of the strength in the face which was so marked 
a characteristic in that of Lucia. It was very fair, very lovely, 
very excellently well fitted to conciliatelove. But there was weak- 
ness in the delicacy of it,—weakness in the high and narrow, though 
not unintellectual forehead, and in the mobile, sensitive, and un- 
certain mouth and little chin. 

‘Ah! that comes from making appointments with them,’ 
said Ninetta in reply to the words that had fallen from Lucia, 
with a little, half demure, half arch casting down of the eyes, 
evidently intended not for hypocrisy, but for acting as a provoca- 
tion to her friend. 
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But Lucia’s nature was too simply straightforward for any such 
little comedy to be effective. 

‘If I did not know for sure,’ she said, ‘ that my damo (sweet- 
heart) was quite as anxious to see me as I to see him, I should 
not come at all! ‘And being sure, I don’t mind waiting. Besides, 
the grand point is to get our places; and to judge by the way the 
people are coming into the piazza, we are none too early for that.’ 

‘ All the same, I had rather be waited for than wait,’ returned 
Ninetta, with a charming little toss of her head. 

‘Then why didn’t you make your grand damo join our party 
here, and see if he would have been here by cock-crow?’ said 
Lucia, with a laugh in her eye, but without the slightest shade of 
malice or even of pique in her heart. ‘ Were you afraid ?’ she 
added, with a sly wink and a broad frank smile that showed all 
the range of her regular and brilliantly white teeth. 

* Davvero, no!’ replied Ninetta with a moue and a shrug of 
her shoulders ; ‘ but, che! vi pare! How can you dream of such a 
thing! Why, I should not wonder if he was obliged to be in at- 
tendance on the Holy Father, to-day too, of all the days in the 
year.. Don’t you know, Lucia, that he is one of the great officers— 
a captain. And I shall be a contessa when he takes me to his 
own country.’ 

‘His own country!’ exclaimed Lucia, staring at her friend ; 
‘why, what is his country? I thought your friend was one of our 
own people.’ | 

*Not at all,’ said the other, with a toss of the head, which 
showed that characteristic readiness of the Italians to imagine that 
a foreign thing or person must, as a matter of course, be better and 
finer than the person or thing of home growth. ‘Notatall! Heis 
a great French officer, sent here by the Emperor to protect our 
Holy Father from his enemies.’ 

‘Oh! a Frenchman; I did not know it,’ said Lucia, and then 
there was silence for a minute or two between the two girls, while 
- Ninetta’s eyes scanned the new-comers, who continued to throng 
into the piazza, and Lucia seemed to be busy with her own 
thoughts. 

From these she was aroused by a greeting from one who was 
evidently an acquaintance, but whose appearance would have made 
it seem to any onlooker exceedingly unlikely that he should have 
been such. No human being would have supposed the new-comer 
to be an Italian, even before he opened his lips. After he had 
done so, none could have doubted that he belonged to one of the 
branches of the great Anglo-Saxon family, either cis- or trans-At- 
lantic. He was a tall, spare, middle-aged man with a shrewd grey 
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eye, aquiline nose, brown weather-beaten healthy-looking com- 
plexion, good-humoured and even sweet mouth, and strong, resolute 
jaw and chin; a handsome man certainly, though with none of the - 
manners or bearing of one; for men can give themselves beauty 
airs as well as women. His dress seemed to be a decided protest 
against the rule that bids one do at Rome as Romans do. He had 
a plaid shawl wrapped around his shoulders over his grey shooting 
jacket, notwithstanding the season, an extra-broad-leaved straw 
hat, trousers such as those which the caricaturists in ‘ Punch’ used 
always to attribute to Lord Brougham, and thick shoes with buff 
cloth gaiters over them. And over all this costume there was a 
spick-and-span cleanness and newness, that, joined to his clear eye 
and cheery look, seemed almost to deserve the epithet ‘ brightness.’ 

‘ What, you here, Signorina Lucia! Come to see the show, and 
go in for a share in the benediction, eh!’ said the new arrival, in 
that language so wonderfully spoken by old Anglo-Italians, and so 
yet more wonderfully understood by the quick wits and ears of the 
Italians trained by long use to acquaintance with the peculiarities 
of Anglo-Italian speech. 

‘ Sissignore! One sees that even your worship does not keep 
the studio open to-day.’ 

‘Of course not. I must see the sight as wellas the rest. But 
I mean to go into the church, and to look at the folk streaming in. 
I had better be going at once. All alone, eh ?—that is, I mean, 
so—no cavaliere, eh?’ he added, glancing at Ninetta as he spoke. 
* Not seen Carlo, eh?’ 

‘Carlo will be here presently ; he promised to meet us here,’ 
replied Lucia, with an open-eyed straight look into the speaker's eyes, 
which seemed to protest against any possible idea that she was 
meeting her lover on the sly, or was ashamed of doing so, or wanted 
to conceal the fact from any body. 

‘Oh, he will, will he? Well, I suppose that I shall see you 
to-morrow, and perhaps him too. A rivederci. And so saying he 

. walked alertly across the piazza towards the great steps leading 
to the Church. 

‘ Why, who in the world is he?’ asked Ninetta, who had been 
staring at Lucia’s acquaintance with open-eyed wonder. ‘ What a 
very strange-looking man. And how queerly he talks. He must 
be one of those wonderful Milordi Inglesi, that they say are all so 
rich, and all mad. And I suppose you must have met with him at 
some of the studios.’ 

‘£ un uomo bizzarro quanto mai !—Yes, he is an odd fish, if 
ever there was ont,’ said Lucia; ‘but he is not an Englishman. 
He isan American, which comes to much the same thing, it seems. 
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Only they are a new sort discovered quite recently; and a very 
good thing too. For I am sure we want them.’ 

‘ Where were they found ?’ asked Ninetta with much interest. 

‘Oh, somewhere over the sea. In an island, I suppose. Some 
of our sailors were sailing about, looking for coral most likely, and 
found them. And, as I say, a very good thing too; if what I hear 
old folk say is true, that the Milordi Inglesi have spent nearly all 
their money, and have not nearly so much as they used to have. 
This fresh sort always have plenty. I never join in the talk you 
hear now-a-days against the saints. I think the Madonna is very 
good tous! And when these Americans have spent all their money, 
I have no fear that some other Inglesi will be discovered somewhere 
about, if we are faithful to the Holy Father, and mind what the 
priests tell us.’ 

‘I like Frenchmen best, for my part,’ said Ninetta. 

‘It is quite a different thing,’ returned Lucia thoughtfully. 
* I don’t see that Frenchmen are a bit better than we are ourselves, 
for that matter.’ 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say, Lucia, that these Inglesi and 
Americani are any better than we are? why, they are barbari!’ 
exclaimed Ninetta with much indignation. 

‘ Yes; they are barbari! there is no doubt about that!’ said 
Lucia, whose brain was evidently at work ; ‘ but somehow they are 
of a different sort. And somehow everybody seems to expect 
that an Englishman, or one of these new sort of English, the 
Americans, should be able to do things which we can’t do. And 
see now, I don’t know how it is, but I myself would believe what 
one of them said to me, more than I would what any of our people 
said. Now this Signore Chianquinsi’ (the name, that Lucia thus 
did her best to translate into sounds pronounceable by Italian 
organs, was Jenkins)—‘I can’t*tell you how good he is, and 
Oh! there is Carlo! I see him pushing his way through the 
crowd; and there is Uncle Tancredi with him; and cousin 
Nanni and little Clelia Braschi behind them. I dare say Carlo was 
kept waiting in order to come with Uncle Tancredi.’ 

‘ But, Lucia, dear, I never saw your uncle; he won't be dis- 
pleased at my being with you, will he?’ said Ninetta. 

‘ Displeased! no: why should he be displeased?’ said Lucia 
with genuine surprise. 

‘ Only if you are all together, a family party, you know, he 
might not like to find a stranger —~ 

‘Che! vi pare! Not a bit of it; don’t imagine sucha thing. 
Here they come. I am sure you will like Uncle Tancredi, he is 
such a good, kind man,’ said Lucia, whose eyes were sparkling 
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with pleasure at the prospect of the meeting with her friends, 
somewhat more dancingly and joyously perhaps than was altogether 
due to the approach of Uncle Tancredi, genuine as had been 
Lucia’s eulogy of him. 


Cuapter II. 
A ‘BUTTERO’ AND HIS FAMILY. 


THovueH it was not yet six o'clock, the vast circular area 
enclosed by Bernini’s celebrated colonnades had been filling so 
rapidly since the two girls had taken up their position at the foot 
of the last of its huge piers on the southern side, that Tancredi 
and the little party with him had some difficulty in making their 
way through the throng to the place where the two girls were. 
They had not to seek them; for it was evident that the 
rendezvous had been arranged beforehand. Nor, though some 
little patience was needed to thread the crowd, was the piazza yet 
packed nearly as closely as it would be an hour later, when the 
time for the appearance of the procession should approach. An 
Italian crowd is always the gentlest crowd in the world, as far as 
good-humour and the absence of all violence goes. But it is not 
an easy crowd to move through, for the same reason that it is not 
easy to traverse a herd of bullocks. No Italian dreams of moving 
out of the way of anyone wishing to pass him. He stands quies- 
cent. Motion is an evil. Why should he subject himself to this 
evil, merely to facilitate the movement of a stranger? If the 
passenger must needs move on at once, let him accept the onus of 
moving round the obstacle. If the burly bulk which stops his 
way bring him also to a standstill, why it is only so much benefit 
conferred on him! And no Italian expects another to move out of 
his way. And accordingly Uncle Tancredi and his party threaded 
their devious way through the crowd to the pillar where the girls 
were now standing, having risen to their feet at the approach of 
their friends, slowly and perfectly patiently. 

Yet Tancredi Melitta, to say nothing of the two young men 
who followed behind him, looked like one who would have had 
little difficulty in shoving any shoulders aside, however little 
mobile they might be. . Lucia’s mother, who had died so few years 
after her daughter’s birth that the latter had no remembrance of 
her, had been a sister of Tancredi Melitta, who was a buttero of 
the Campagna, as his father had been before him, and as he hoped 
his son Nanni would be after him. And when his sister Drusilla 
had married, with the reluctant consent of her family, the Roman 
citizen and cameo-cutter Alessandro Savelli, each party to the 
match had been equally persuaded that they were making a mésal- 
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liance. An outsider, who had no Roman prejudices or ideas of 
one sort or the other to blind him, would probably have thought 
that the countryman’s opinion on the subject was the more reason- 
able of the two. 

If the reader has ever visited Rome, he has seen and admired 
many a buttero—a characteristic figure in the Roman streets, 
quite unlike any other figure to be met with in any other part of 
the world. Do you not remember, reader, having been struck (in 
the Campo Vaccino, perhaps, or in the open space between the 
Lateran and the neighbouring city gate) by a stalwart yet spare 
figure riding an exceptionally good black horse, with a long flowing 
tail down to his heels? The rider sits his steed admirably, with a 
seat rather of the military sort than of our country kind, not rising 
in his stirrups, but moving easily with the brisk, active amble of 
his steed, as if they were but one animal, moved by one and the 
same will. And it may well be so, for the buttero lives mainly in 
the saddle. He it is to whom is entrusted the supervision of all 
the horses and horned cattle on some one of the vast properties 
which stretch over the Roman Campagna. He has men under 
him for the care of the horses, others for the horned cattle. The 
sheep and the pigs are under other and recognisedly inferior 
administrations. But with the cultivation of the land, such as 
there is of it, he has nothing to do. This is managed exclusively 
by a fattore, whom the buttero, and indeed everybody else, con- 
siders to occupy a very inferior position to himself. On a large 
property the buttero would have three saddle-horses kept for him, 
and would take their work out of them every day of the week. 
One would be ready for him to mount at sunrise, a second after 
the midday meal, while the third would afford one day’s rest in 
three to the stud. Besides his twenty crowns a month, not a calf 
or acolt is sold on the property without a fee of a crown to the 
buttero; all the ashes of the large fires used for many purposes 
on the land are his perquisite, and a more valuable one than might 
be supposed. And sundry other rights, customs, and fees make 
the buttero’s position a very fortunate one. But he is well worth 
his earnings. It is not every man who has such an eye for the 
points of a horse or a heifer, or such a knowledge of their habits in 
health and sickness, as is needed to fit him for his business. The 
well-to-do buttero therefore rides his handsome and spirited horse 
with a somewhat cavalier and slightly aggressive air and bearing 
in the streets of Rome, and sticks his high steeple-crowned beaver, 
with its cock’s feather in it, jauntily on one side of his head, and 
sits in the saddle with one hand on the waistband of his closely 
fitting black leather breeches ; while his well-made legs, clad in 
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leather leggings, made to fit them like his skin, and buckled with 
a profusion of straps and buckles, hang as only legs more accus- 
tomed to the saddle than to walking can hang. 

Such was Tancredi Melitta the buttero, the present head of a 
family who had filled the same position from father to son for 
many generations on the same property; not one of the largest on 
the Campagna, but one of sufficient extent to make him a very 
well-to-do man. He was perfectly honest; well-informed as to the 
things necessary to be known for the satisfactory discharge of his 
own functions; utterly, nay wonderfully, ignorant of all in the 
world besides; entirely convinced that what he did know comprised 
the sum and substance of. all human knowledge; and that all who 
were not acquainted with that were uneducated blockheads, and 
all who pretended to know any thing else impostors and charla- 
tans. 

And such as was Tancredi Melitta the father, and buttero in 
presenti, such was Giovanni, familiarly Nanni Melitta, the son and 
buttero in futuro. 

Nanni Melitta was really a very handsome fellow, though there 
was a dash of barbarism about him—about the carriage of his 
person, the style of his garments, and the expression of his face— 
which would not have been observed in a Lombard or a Tuscan of 
similar social position. Perhaps this did not in any degree mili- 
tate against {his claim to be considered a handsome fellow, as 
certainly it increased his right to be deemed a picturesque one. 
The latter point of view was of course an impossible one to the. 
girls before whom he was about to present himself. But it may 
be safely assumed that had that same flavour of barbarism been 
absent from his appearance he would have seemed less admirable 
in their eyes. 

It would have been too much, perhaps, to expect that it should 
have been altogether indifferent to Nanni whether he appeared 
admirable in the eyes of his handsome cousin Lucia, and of her, 
perhaps, even more attractive friend, whom he then saw for the first 
time, or not; but. we may be quite sure that little Clelia Braschi, 
who accompanied him and his father, if consulted on the point, 
would have been found to hold very strongly the opinion that it 
ought not to have mattered a fig to Nanni what any girl might 
think of him save one. 

And that one was very well calculated to convert a young 
fellow to the opinion of the holders of it. Clelia Braschi, the 
daughter of a capo-cavaliaro! on the tenuta, next to: that 


1 The superintendent of the horses on a ¢enuta, or estate, under the duttero. 
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under the superintendence of Melitta, was as pretty and bright 
a little contadina as eyes could wish to look on. She was not 
so tall as either of the other two girls; and had no pretensions to 
beauty of the same high order as belonged, though in such 
different styles, to both Lucia and Ninetta. Her bright and 
laughing black eyes had neither the magnificence of size, and 
apparently unfathomable pellucid depth, which make such eyes as 
those of Lucia—impostors as they often are—suggestive of inten- 
sity of thought and feeling ; nor had they in them the promise of 
illimitable capacities of emotion and passion, which, with a certain 
appealing melancholy of gaze, fired the male beholder who ventured 
to let his own glances rest on the large, slowly-moving blue eyes 
of Ninetta. And Clelia’s attractiveness of features was of a 
different kind from that of either of the two other girls. Hers 
was the beauty of a dark brunette, of the sort called piquante: a 
little triangular face with a sharp and finely cut little nose and a 
pointed chin. She was probably yet more ignorant of all things 
in the world, save those immediately around her daily life, than 
either Lucia or Ninetta; yet a judge of such matters would per- 
haps have expected to find more of native power of intelligence 
in Clelia than,in either of the others. For the rest, though she 
looked bright and smart in the best holiday array of a contadina, 
her garments were not so fashioned as to set off the graces of her 
person to such an advantage as those of either of the town-bred 
girls. Lucia also wore the costume of a peasant; but on her it 
looked as if it had been made, and as if she wore it as a costume 
got up and put on for the assumption of a picturesque character ; 
whereas Clelia wore hers as one wears the garb that one has lived 
in all one’s life. Ninetta’s dress, on the other hand, though 
characterised by evident poverty, was coquettishly made and 
coquettishly worn, after the fashion of the city. 
There still remains one person of the group advancing through 
the crowd to the pier at the foot of which the two girls were stand- 
_ing, to be introduced to the reader. The latter already knows that 
this was ‘ Carlo,’ for though the slower and less partial narrator has 
left him till the last, Lucia had at once become conscious of his 
presence, and had with characteristic frankness left nobody in any 
doubt as to the relationship existing between herself and her ‘ damo.’ 
Any one accustomed to Rome and Roman things and ways would 
at once have known Carlo Carena’s calling and position in life from 
his habiliments ;—for he was too poor a man, by far, to possess a 
different costume for high days and holidays. Carlo was a sculp- 
tor’s workman. It was his business to chisel the marble into the 
forms conceived and modelled by the sculptor, whose brain indeed 
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is the birth-place of the shapes that are to be immortal ; but whose 
hand, for the most part, has to contend with no more rebellious 
subject-matter than plastic clay. And it will be perceived at once 
that, great as is the distance that separates the master artist from 
the mere carver of tombstone figures, the difference between one 
of the workmen to whom the task of reducing the marble to the 
shape desired by the sculptor is entrusted and another of the class 
may be fully as great. It will also be easily understood that the 
fate and fortunes of those employed as Cario Carena was employed, 
depend largely upon chance. It is one thing to be the slave of 
the chisel to the artist whose every new work makes an epoch in 
the artistic history of the time ; and another to do the same office 
for the dullard, whose most ambitious effort may perhaps succeed 
in recording the virtues and features of a cotton lord, or a shoddy 
millionaire. It is also one thing to work in this capacity for a 
noble-minded and generous-hearted man, and a very different one 
to perform a similar service for a mean-souled and jealous one. 
Whether it was that Carlo Carena was an incapable workman, 
or an idle and careless one, or whether it was that he had hitherto 
been an unfortunate one, it was tolerably evident that he was not 
a prosperous one. He was not wearing absolutely the same dress 
that he worked in at the marble every day. But it was the same 
in kind—a light-coloured linen blouse, and trousers of a similar 
material. The only attempt to turn his simple costume into a 
holiday suit, consisted of the addition of a scarlet sash, which 
bound the blouse around the waist, and a flat scarlet cap, the bulg- 
ing circumference of which spread out in such a way as to form 
some protection to the eyes and face against the sun, and to render, 
it a by no means unpicturesque covering for thehead. But what- 
ever else Carlo had got or had failed to get for himself in the 
great world-competition for existence, he had gained, and knew 
very well that he had gained, the whole heart of a girl whose favour 
half Rome would have been well disposed to dispute with him if 
disputing could have done any good in the matter. But both Lucia 
and Carlo knew that, dispute the matter who might, they two meant 
to belong to each other and to be true to each other for weal or for 
woe, and to fight the world together. And when Ninetta had an- 
swered Lucia’s little bit of espiéglerie with the assurance that she 
should not have the least fear of introducing her lover, the grand 
French captain, to her, Lucia might have retorted that she was 
giving proof that she had no sort of misgiving in bringing her 
lover and Ninetta together. Not that she was at all insensible to 
the fact that Ninetta was a remarkably lovely girl, or that it 
had ever occurred to her to think of measuring her own attractions 
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against those of her friend. But it never could have come into her 
head that there was any possibility of Carlo being otherwise than 
true to her, or of her being otherwise than true to him. Her na- 
ture was too simple and straightforward a one for any such doubts. 
She had never sought to tease her lover with coquetries or jealousies 
either real or feigned; had told him frankly that she returned his 
love, when he had confided his to her; and to her thinking there 
was no more to be said about it—much more to be said of their 
mutual love—but nothing more as to the recognised fact that he 
belonged to her, and she to him, for evermore. 

Which was the handsomer man, Nanni Melitta or Carlo Carena ? 
It is a difficult question. An artist brought to perform the office 
of Paris, would have admitted that it wasa very difficult question. 
Yet they were as dissimilar as two young men could well be ; and 
probably every girl to whom the question could have been put, 
would have been at no loss to give a decided reply in one sense or 
the other. But there would probably have been as many votes one 
way as the other. Lucia’s opinion of course was a very decided one, 
but ought not to count for anything. Clelia Braschi’s little mind 
too was quite made up on the subject, as soon as ever she saw the 
young sculptor. But neither can we admit her decision to have 
any weight in settling the question. Ninetta was free to form an 
unprejudiced opinion on the subject; and anybody might have 
betted that she would have given the preference in her mind to the 
young artist; but the fact was just the reverse. Again, if like be 
attracted to like, it might have been supposed that Lucia would 
have been more likely to fall in love with such a man as her cousin 
Nanni, than with Carena. She had notdoneso. And though her 
opinion must now be considered as a foregone conclusion, yet she 
had known Nanni before she had known Carlo, and might have fallen 
in love with him—but did not ; and did fall in love very desper- 
ately with the sculptor. 

Certainly it was not a case of like to like. There was none of 
the exuberant vitality, none of the especially Roman characteristic 
. of majestic largeness of development, about Carlo Carena, which so 
remarkably distinguished Lucia Savelli, and was also strikingly 
observable in her cousin Nanni Melitta. In one word, the animal 
nature was less vigorous, the intellectual nature more vigorous, in 
Carlo than in the others. Not that he was otherwise than a well- 
grown and handsomely developed young man. But he looked as 
if Nanni Melitta could have taken him round the waist and squeezed 
the life out of him easily. He was not an unhealthy looking but 
a delicately formed man, with a head set on his shoulders with the 
grace and beauty in the lines of the nape of the neck of an Apollo 
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Belvidere. The beauty of the head and face too were of a totally 
different character from those of Nanni, who might have seemed 
a man of another race. Instead of being ruddy brown, he was 
delicately pale, and there was about the form of his cheeks and 
chin a look which, to tell the truth, seemed to speak of insufficient 
nourishment. But the mouth, eyes, and forehead were eminently 
handsome ; the first sweet with unmistakable gentleness and good- 
ness; the second large, blue, and full of intelligence; the latter 
truly noble, both large and lofty; very fair, but with the unmis- 
takeable stamp of mental power in the outlines and expression of it. 

If Lucia had been asked, or if she had ever asked herself— 
which doubtless she never had—why she loved Carlo Carena, she 
would probably have been much puzzled to find an answer. It 
certainly was not because he looked so clever. And I am disposed 
to think that the sweet mouth had more to do with it than the 
noble forehead or intellectual-looking eyes. Partly, too, I suspect 
that a certain strain of that feeling, which arises in the breast of 
a protector towards one protected, mingled in the yarn of Lucia’s 
emotions. It will be seen presently by virtue of what circum- 
stances such a feeling may have been generated. It was in no way 
derogatory to Carlo’s manhood, or to Lucia’s maidenhood. But so 
it was, that fortune had put it in Lucia’s power to be eminently 
useful to Carlo’s fortunes. 

And now that the reader is in possession of the carte du 
pays, he may be allowed to make further acquaintance with all the 
members of the party. 


Cuarter IIT. 
CARLO CARENA AND HIS LOVE. 

‘Brava, figliuola mia!’ said Tancredi Melitta, as he came up 
to the spot where the girls were standing; ‘I said I’d lay a wager 
you were first at the trysting-place. Carlo here wanted to run 
round to the house in the Borgo Angelico to see if you were there, 
and ‘bring you to the Piazza. But I knew better. Let’s go straight 
to the place she told us, I said; for it’s a thousand to one she is 
there before us.’ 

‘You were right this time, uncle. I took care to be early, to 
make sure of a good place. This is my friend, Ninetta Innocenti, 
uncle, and cousin Nanni. She works in pearls in the shop of 
Signor Angelo Lucidi in the Via della Ripetta. Signor Carlo, 1 
present you to my friend la Ninetta Innocenti!’ (The last words 
were said with a laugh in the eyes, and a little mock air of cere- 
mony.) ‘How do you do, Clelia? Aren’t we in luck to have such 
a lovely morning for the festa ?’ 
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Clelia tried to say something in reply ; but only succeeded in 
blushing and giggling. For the fact of being in Rome, and in 
the company of these city ladies, especially of Ninetta, who was a 
stranger and wore the costume of the borghesia, oppressed the 
little contadina with a fit of shyness. 

‘I suppose you have seen these fine things before now, figliuola 
mia?’ said Tancredi, addressing himself to Ninetta, and looking 
at her with evident admiration. 

‘ Sissignore !’ said Ninetta, casting down her eyes beneath 
the buttero’s gaze. ‘I saw the procession last year, but not in 
such a good place as this. And then I was all by myself, too ; 
and a holiday taken that way is not worth much, is it, Lucia? 
This time it is something like a holiday !’ 

‘ I have seen one once before!’ put in Clelia, just beginning to 
find her tongue, and proud to be able to bring her experience to 
bear upon the subject in hand; ‘and I remember it quite well. 
It was the year Santa Dei and Cecco Rossi were married, and babbo 
brought mother and me into Rome to see the procession; but I 
don’t think it was so fine a one as this,’ added Clelia, feeling it 
to be good manners towards her companions to assume that the 
coming show must be superior to all others. 

‘Oh, no, of course not,’ said Ninetta; ‘nothing like so 
grand !’ 

‘Why, how do you know, Ninetta? I thought it was always 
the same every year ?’ said Lucia, with matter-of-fact simplicity. 

* Not at all the same,’ returned Ninetta; ‘there might be the 
Holy Father and the Monsignori all the same; but what la Clelia 
is thinking of is, that a certain giovinotto who is here now was not 
of the party then.’ 

At this masterpiece of delicate raillery, both Nanni and Clelia 
blushed furiously, and Nanni to the full as much as Clelia. Had 
he been an artizan of the city it would have been otherwise; and 
it was only Clelia who was able to find words to make head against 
the attack. 

‘I am sure that one giovinotto more or less does not make 
much difference. There are always plenty of them, and more than 
enough, J think.’ This was Nanni’s punishment for not having a 
word to say for himself, and leaving all the burden of carrying 
on the defence upon her. 

Meanwhile Lucia and Carlo had been saying a few words to 
each other apart, in a manner that showed that any attempted 
raillery on their relations to each other would have been entirely 


thrown away. 
* He was here not half an hour before you came,’ said Lucia, 
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‘Here! What, Signor Chianquinsi here with you?’ returned 
Carlo. 

‘Yes. That is, he spoke tome, seeing mehere. He was going 
into the church to see the funzioni. He spoke of you, before I 
had said a word about you. I told him that I thought he would 
see you to-morrow,’ said Lucia. 

‘No! did you, though? That was a bold stroke. And you did 
not wait to find out whether I would go to him or no? But you 
knew very well that I should do what you told me to do, tesoro 
mio, returned Carlo, looking fondly into her face. 

‘Well, I thought that you would not let so good a chance slip. 
And then, certainly, I figured to myself that you would not find it 
disagreeable to be in the same workshop with——somebody that 
you are very likely to find with il Signor Chianquinsi,’ rejoined 
Lucia, shyly taking Carlo’s hand in hers, as they stood side by side. 

‘Anima mia!’ murmured the young man, stooping his head 
over that of Lucia, till his lips came so near to her forehead that it 
was almost impossible to him to resist the magnetic force of 
attraction, while Lucia, perfectly aware somehow or other of what 
was taking place over her head, though she could not see it, gently 
moved her head the least bit in the world, and whispered,‘ Take care!’ 

‘ But, darling,’ continued the young sculptor, obeying Lucia’s 
hint so far as to bring his face down to the level of hers, and keep 
it at the respectful distance of some six inches, ‘I think—that is, 
I am afraid, that you don’t quite understand. You are so good, 
and so single-minded, my own Lucia. Don’t you see, that——’ 
and Carlo paused as if he had a difficulty in finding the right 
words to say what he wished to say. 

‘See what, Carlo?’ said the girl, looking up into his face with 
open-eyed and unaffected surprise; ‘surely it would be a good 
thing for you, if only to get away from that horrid Morel. I don’t 
know what you mean, indeed I don’t.’ 

‘No, dearest, I know you don’t ; and I hate to have to tell you, 
you are so good and innocent. But there! Don’t you see that 
this Signor Americano with the wonderful barbarous name—that 

he has eyes enough to know that his model is the handsomest girl 
in Rome—small blame to him for that, for he could not help seeing 
it—but that he would give his ears to steal a little bit of that love 
which the model has given the whole of to a poor workman,’ said 
Carlo, with his eyes on the ground, and not venturing to look into 
his mistress’s face to see the effect of his words. Had he looked, 
he would have seen the whole of Lucia’s face and neck covered with 
a dark crimson blush, which was not one of pleasure, or still less of 
gratified vanity. 
‘ 
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‘Oh, Carlo! you must not say that ; and you must not think it. 
I assure you that you are doing a great injustice to Signor Chian- 
quinsi—believe me, you are, Why, do you think he does not 
know that we love each other? Do you think I took any pains ta 
prevent him from knowing that?’ 

‘No, darling, I am sure you did not. You are too good and 
too pure-minded. But this Americano—all the same for that— 
they think that money can do anything with poor people, who have 
so little of it. Tell me now truly—but that I am sure you will 
if you tell me at all—tell me, do you really believe that he does 
not very specially admire you? Do not you know that, all the 
time you are in his studio, he is thinking of you and not of the 
work he is modelling ?’ 

‘I can tell you this for certain, Carlo—that he never in all his 
life said a single word, nor half a word, that an honest good girl 
who loves another man ought not to hear. Besides, do you think 
that if he meant anything wrong, there would be the least chance 
of his accepting you as his workman? Would he want to have 
somebody always at hand who would make his life not worth 
twenty-four hours’ purchase if he so much as looked at me offen- 
sively—would that be his game if he meant what was wrong ?’ 

‘It would be a very losing game, if he did,’ said Carlo, with 
a dangerous look in his eyes. ‘ But, how does he know that? I 
have seen him look at you, and heard him speak to you; and no- 
thing shall persuade me that he does not—well—that he would 
not fain amoreggiare a little with you. Perhaps he thinks to 
propitiate you by taking me into his studio.’ 

‘ Well, there never was such an unreasonable fellow as you are. 
You think that because somehow or other you had the misfortune 
to fall in love with me, all the other men in the world must do the 
same.’ And while this was being said a hand stole out from Lucia’s 
side, under cover of her apron, and found its way into Carlo’s palm, 
which forthwith closed upon it. ‘But at all events, continued 
Lucia, ‘since one must humour you gentlemen by looking at a 
matter from your own point of view, supposing Signor Chianquinsi 
to have any such notions in his head as you suspect, would it 
not be best for me to have some one willing and able to take 
care of me? I think I see Signor Chianquinsi, or any other Inglese 
or Americano, saying a word more than is civil to me when you 
are there! Altro che four-and-twenty hours! Four-and-twenty 
seconds would be nearer the reckoning. Don’t you see, Carlo, that 
the more you suspect him of meaning wrong, the more you ought to 
try to get a footing in his studio?’ argued Lucia, mixing her reason- 
ing with flattery, according to the never-failing receipt of her sex. 
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‘Any way it comes in the end to what I started from in the 
beginning, anima mia, that I shall have to do whatever you choose 
that I should do. So you have settled that I am to go to this 
Americano to-morrow? And how do we know that he will have me, 
even if I make up my mind to work for him?’ 

‘My opinion is that he will,’ said Lucia with a kind of tone 
that seemed to her lover’s sensitive ear to imply a consciousness 
that she had a power in the matter, which brought a sudden flush 
and frown to his brow. But he chased the feeling from him, with 
a touch of anger against himself, caused by his perfect conviction 
that the idea in his mind was an unworthy one, and did wrong to 
his Lucia and her true-hearted affection. 

‘First,’ continued Lucia, ‘ because I think he is artist enough 
to know that he will be securing a first-rate workman ; and secondly 
because he has quarrelled with the man he has at present. And 
then,’ continued she, hurrying on to another argument, which in 
truth made the main motive of her own desire for the arrangement 
in question, ‘won’t it be a great thing for you, mio povero Carlo, 
to be quit of that spiteful, mean, jealous animal of a Frenchman, 
Morel? Won’t you be glad to tell him he may look for another hand 
to put his scvocchezze into marble? Won't you now, tesoro mio ?’ 

‘You dearest and best of darlings!’ said Carlo, the tears of 
tenderness gathering in his eyes as he gazed on her, ‘yes, it will 
be a glad day when I can do that. How well you know me, my 
Lucia! Well, then, it is settled that I am to come to the Chian- 
quinsi studio to-morrow. But I am horribly jealous of the Ameri- 
cano all the same, you know. What o’clock had I better come?’ 

‘There never was anybody that talked such nonsense as you do, 
Carlo. But, like other people, you will find out your mistake in 
time, that’s one comfort. Oh! you can’t be too early for Signor 
Chianquinsi. He comes to his studio soon after it’s daylight. 
Come at six o’clock; then there will be time to settle everything, 
ready for you to tell Signor Morel, when he comes to his studio, 
that you don’t mean to do another stroke of the chisel for him.’ 

‘Yes, I shan’t be sorry to be able to tell him that, I confess. 
And that will be all owing to my Lucia. Well, I will be in the 
Via Margutta by six to-morrow morning. And now, tesoro mio, 
tell me something about yourself. How go matters in the Borgo 
Angelico ?’ 

‘Ah! don’t ask me, Carlo; there is nothing pleasant to tell, and 
no good to be got out of talking about it,’ said Lucia, while a 
change came over not her face only, but, as one might have almost 
fancied, over her whole person; so great was the contrast between 
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the elastic springy firmness that seemed to belong to the girl, and 
to be the natural characteristic of her vigorous organization, as long 
us she had been talking about Carlo’s interests, and the sort of limp 
depressed helplessness, that became the expression of it when her 
own home affairs were alluded to. The words came from her so 
reluctantly, and she was so desirous of escaping from the subject 
as quickly as possible—not because there was anything to conceal 
from Carlo, for all there was to be told had been talked over be- 
tween them often enough—but simply because it was, as she said, 
both painful and useless to speak of it; that it will perhaps be best 
to tell shortly in our own words how matters stood with Lucia in 
the home in the Borgo Angelico. 


(To be continued.) 


A Portrait. 


Rep apples in a sleepy orchard, 
Whose trees have branches gnarled and tortured 
By slow west winds that never cease ; 
Warm cocks of corn, well-capped and steady, 
For moss-hung garners brown and ready, 
Tall tokens of the year’s increase ; 
Green lily-leaves whose parent-river 
September winds forget to quiver 
In shallow silver pools of peace. 


An autumn face, half grey, half rosy, 
And fluttering, like an autumn posy, 

With hueless strips of fading hair ; 
A firm, sweet mouth whose utmost bliss is 
To drink the light of children’s kisses, 

Half dreaming of the years that were ; 
Soft looks that melt all eyes that meet her 
To something purer, something sweeter, 

So kind they are and debonair. 


A life whose silent day has wasted, 
And left undreamed of and untasted 

The fruits of all extreme desire ; 
A matron-life whose seemly fashion 
No frantic hopes, no scathing passion 

Has worn with tears or seamed with fire ; 
A life so calm that when it passes 
Its fame must be as breath on glass is, 

And in a stainless mist expire. 

EDMUND W. GOSSE, 








Juliet. 
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Carter XXII. 


FACE TO FACE. 










Tuk fine morning, as Colonel Fleming had said to himself, had 
tempted him out from his hotel for a turn in the Park. Possibly 
there was some other reason as well that attracted him there ; for, 
once among the gay crowd along the footpath by the side of the 
ride, he looked eagerly about him for one face which he longed to 
see again. Presently he took a chair, for he was not very strong 
or well in those days, and sat still to watch the crowd go by. 

He saw her not. With a great relief, and yet with a strange 
pang of disappointment too, he caught sight of Lord George 
Mannersley’s handsome face, and saw that the lady with him was 
not Juliet Travers. Then he looked for her among the riders ; 
but, though many fair dames and maidens on their sleek well-kept 
horses passed him, the woman be sought was not among them. 
With a sigh he rose and turned his back upon the crowd. Some- 
one, a little dried-up old gentleman who had been leaning forward 
over the railings, flew after him and intercepted his retreat. 

‘My dear Colonel Fleming !’ cried the little man, shaking both 
his hands in eager greeting,‘ when did you come home? Iam 
so delighted to meet you; it is indeed pleasant to see an old 
friend again. You don't remember me, eh ?—I don’t think you 
quite remember me?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed I do—it is General Chutney,’ said Hugh, and he 
responded to the little man’s greetings very cordially. 

‘When did you come home? Leave, I suppose ?’ 

‘Sick leave, Iam sorry to say. I have had a baddish bout of 
fever; but I hope a few months at home may set me to rights.’ 

‘Ah, that’s bad. You know, after that fever at Futteyghur—I 
dare say you remember how bad I was, and Mrs. Chutney quite 
knocked herself up ‘ 

‘Yes, yes, I recollect it very well,’ said Hugh quickly, in dread 
of one of the little general’s long-winded stcries. ‘By the way, 
how is Mrs. Chutney ?’ 

‘ Thank you, she is well, my dear sir—in health, I may say, quite 
well;’ with rather a dubious emphasis, as if to say that there 
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were some points in which Mrs. Chutney could not be said to be 
well. ‘ Perhaps, colonel, you will look in upon her ; she would be 
very pleased, you know; and if you would drop in and take pot-luck 
some day at dinner-time—just as you are, you know—we should 
both be very glad to see you and talk over old days.’ 

‘Thanks very much,’ said Hugh, as he prepared to make his 
escape from his garrulous and hospitable friend ; ‘ I will certainly 
do myself the honour of calling upon Mrs. Chutney some day soon.’ 
And then he went his way, smiling to himself as he remembered 
how he had been inveigled into that visit to the far recesses of 
westernmost Notting Hill on a previous occasion. 

It seemed only yesterday that General Chutney had met him 
in the East India Club when he had come up from Sotherne, and 
coaxed him in almost the same words to call upon his wife. 

But when Major-General Chutney had gone home and imparted 
to the wife of his bosom the details of that same ‘ pot-luck’ in- 
vitation, great was the wrath and indignation of that portly 
matron. For what housewife, even the most talented, can abide 
that dreadful ‘ dropping-in’ system, which men think so very 
simple a proceeding ! 

‘As if I could ask Colonel Fleming to sit down to hashed 
mutton or curried rabbit!’ exclaimed Mrs. Chutney indignantly, 
when her lord faintly remarked that he had meant it for the best, 
and that he was sure that Colonel Fleming would be quite satisfied 
with a mutton-chop. ‘ Mutton-fiddlestick!’ cried the lady, with a 
toss of her head ; ‘ who ever heard of such rubbish! No, of course, 
as you have been so foolish and improvident, I must keep myself 
prepared every day till he comes with a suitable dinner—only don’t 
complain, general, if the bills are high—it will be entirely your own 
fault, remember, if they are!’ 

So for the next fortnight the little general fared sumptuously 
every day, greatly to his own satisfaction, but the expected guest 
never made his appearance. 

Meanwhile Hugh Fleming had made his way across the un- 
frequented corner of the Park—struck into Great Stanhope Street, 
and sauntered slowly up South Audley Street—and here it was that 
at a corner very suddenly he came face to face with Juliet Travers. 

They both stopped short, Juliet with a little exclamation of 
surprise ; and then she recovered herself the first, as women generally 
do—and held out her hand. 

‘Colonel Fleming! this is indeed a surprise. I thought you 
were in India: how long have you been home ?’ 

The forced coldness of her voice, and her manner, and her 
commonplace words galled him beyond expression. Hugh Fleming 
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was not a man to make an uncalled-for display of feeling; he 
answered her in the same tone— 

‘I came home only last week. Which way are you walking, Mrs. 
Travers? Pray allow me to accompany you. I hope Cis is well?’ 

‘Quite well, thanks; he will be very pleased to see you again.’ 

And then a somewhat awkward silence fell upon them both. 

Juliet reached the shop to which she was bound, went in and 
made her purchase, Colonel Fleming standing beside her and 
holding her parasol whilst she did so; and then they turned back 
together in the direction of Grosvenor Street. 

Juliet was somewhat pale, her lips were set hard together, and 
her eyes never strayed to her companion’s face. A cold, stubborn 
pride was in her heart. All the yearning, all the longing for his 
presence, which she had felt when she believed him on the other 
side of the world, had gone out of her, and had left only an angry 
indignation towards him. This was the man, she said fiercely to 
herself, to whom she had once humbled her pride to make an 
offer of herself and her love, and who had rejected and scorned 
her, and then left her with a cruel heartless silence to her fate ! 

‘You live almost entirely in Grosvenor Street now, I hear 
from Mr. Bruce ?’ said Colonel Fleming, breaking the silence. 

‘Yes, almost entirely.’ 

‘You don’t often go down to dear old Sotherne ?’ he asked. 

‘Very seldom. I am not very fond of Sotherne.’ 

‘Indeed? You used to be very fond of it.’ 

And Juliet answered hurriedly, ‘I am never well there—the 
air is too keen for me;’ and in order to change the subject she 
added, ‘ Are you home for long, Colonel Fleming ?’ 

‘TI hardly know; it depends very much upon my health. I am 
home on sick leave.’ 

And then Juliet looked up at him with a sudden pang. 

‘ You are ill!’ she exclaimed falteringly, and for the first time 
he heard her voice with its natural ring. ‘ How selfish of me not 
to have asked you before! Yes, you look ill. What is the matter? 
have you had good advice ?’ 

‘ It is nothing now,’ he answered, smiling at her with one of 
his old, half-tender smiles. ‘I have had a bad fever, but I am 
much better; I dare say a few months at home will set me up 
again completely.’ 

They had reached Grosvenor Street by this time. 

‘You will come in and have some lunch, and see Cis, won’t you, 
Colonel Fleming?’ said Juliet, as she stopped at her own door. 

Hugh Fleming stood for a moment half uncertain—he looked 
away down the street and then back again into the beautiful face 
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he had loved so long and so often yearned to see, and could find no 
good reason why he should not go into her house, and a great many 
reasons why he should. He was on the point of accepting her 
invitation, when a slight noise in the balcony above caused him to 
glance up. Lord George Mannersley had pushed aside the muslin 
draperies of the open window, and stepped out for a minute among 
the geranium- and fuschia-pots to look down upon them. 

Lord George Mannersley was evidently at home in Mrs. Travers’s 
drawing-room; he had probably an appointment to see her, and 
was waiting for her to come in. Colonel Fleming did not know 
that Mrs, Dalmaine was also ensconced upstairs. 

He lifted his hat very coolly to Mrs. Travers. ‘Thank you, 
not to-day, I think ; I shall hope to call upon you some day soon, 
when I may possibly be fortunate enough to find you disengaged ;’ 
and with a slight bow, he left her. 

Juliet, who had noted his upward glance, went into the house 
with a smile that was almost triumphant upon her face. 

There is not a woman born, I believe, who can resist the 
temptation of making the man she loves jealous. It is a dangerous 
game, but women have this much, if no more, in common with 
‘ fools,’ that they ‘ delight in playing with edged tools.’ The man 
may adore her, be devoted to her, spend his life in her service, 
and she may know it perfectly—but if she can make him jealous, 
she will do it. Her power over him seems to her to be incom- 
plete unless she can cause him some amount of pain; that he 
should be angry and hurt and sore seems to her a stronger proof 
of his love than all his devotion and kindness; she acts her little 
part, and lays her little traps, and the man falls into them for the 
most part over and over again, with a blindness and an unsuspicious- 
ness that are absolutely astonishing. 

As Juliet went upstairs, she said to herself: ‘So! he is 
jealous !-—very well, I can easily work that a little more!—and 
surely, if he is jealous already, he must care a little for me still!’ 

‘Whom on earth were you talking to, Mrs. Travers ?’ 

‘ An old friend, Lord George,’ she answered, somewhat shortly, 
‘who has just come home from India, and whom I was trying to 
persuade to come into lunch. Did you find it very hot out, Rosa?’ 

‘ Suffocating!—and such a crowd! But who is your “old 
friend,” Juliet ?’ 

‘Colonel Fleming—he was my guardian,’ she answered coldly, 
taking off her bonnet. 

‘A guardian!’ cried Mrs, Dalmaine ; ‘ how alarming, and how 
dull! and I who detest the whole race of parents and guardians, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, uncles and aunts, unless they die 
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and leave me their money: then I can bless their memories with 
tears in my eyes and wear decent mourning for them—decidedly 
I am very glad your old gentleman did not accept your invita- 
tion to lunch, Juliet! What a providential escape we have had!’ 

‘I don’t think you would have called this guardian an “ old 
gentleman” if you had peeped at him from behind the blinds as I 
did,’ said Lord George, who was taking Juliet’s gloves and parasol 
from her hand; ‘he seemed to me a very good-looking fellow— 
more of the cousin genus—eh, Mrs. Travers ?’ 

‘What rubbish you are both talking!’ cried Juliet, impatiently 
--the idle chatter jarring strangely upon her. ‘Do let us come 
down to luncheon—I am starving; and do find something more 
amusing to talk about! Whom did you see this morning ?’ 

They sat down to luncheon—and the usual gossip and scandal 
became the theme of the conversation. Presently Cis sauntered 
in silent and moody, and ate his luncheon almost without speaking 
—although Mrs. Dalmaine, who took a pleasure in tormenting the 
‘ young bear,’ as she called him behind his back, made a point of 
addressing a great many questions and observations very politely 
to him, which Cis, who always suspected her of laughing at him, 
answered with surly monosyllables. 

‘What do you know about this pianiste whom Juliet has 
engaged for the twenty-sixth ?’ she persisted in asking him— having 
discovered, by heaven knows what arts, that the subject was a 
singularly distasteful one to Cis. 

‘I have heard her eg plays well; there is nothing else 
to know about her, I suppose,’ answered the master of the house 
somewhat savagely, fur it was not the first time that his unlucky 
recommendation of Gretchen had drawn upon him the somewhat 
close questionings of his wife’s friend. 

‘ Well, you know, Mr. Travers,’ continued the lady, ‘as I was 
saying to Juliet, we really never have done your musical taste 
justice. I always thought, you know—you mustn’t be offended — 
that you were one of those matter-of-fact, soulless people, on 
whom music has no effect whatever—who could not tell the March 
in Faust from the Old Hundredth Psalm, for instance; and do you 
know, it is a delightful surprise to me to discover that you really can 
understand and appreciate musical talent—that there is some 
music that affects you. “ Music hath charms,” you know, “ to soothe 
the savage breast,” ’—this last with a delicate intonation of fine- 
lady impertinence which Juliet, who was talking to Lord George, 
did not hear. 

‘I don’t know what you are talking about,’ said Cis, who knew 
he was being laughed at, and resented it, but had not wit enough 
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to answer his opponent in her own weapons; ‘ I don’t know anything 
about music, and I hate it!’ digging savagely into the cheese as 
he spoke. 

* In-deed !’ exclaimed the fair Rosa, uplifting her eyebrows with 
well-affected astonishment. ‘Then really, Mr. Travers, may I ask 
—allow me to ask what it is that makes you recommend Mdlle. 
Rudenbach so very highly ?’ 

* How should I know? I haven’t recommended her particularly. 
Juliet wanted a player, and I told herthe name of one. Where is 
the occasion to make all these mysteries about it, Mrs. Dalmaine ? 

‘No mystery?’ continued his tormentor playfully. ‘Oh, then I 
know she is pretty ! and you knew her before you married! Oh, fie! 
fie! you naughty man!’ reproachfully shaking a finger at him. 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ stammered Cis; and then got so red, 
that Mrs. Dalmaine at once perceived that she had gone uncon- 
sciously very near the truth; and the idea tickled her so much 
that she burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

‘What are you two making such a noise about ?’ said Juliet, 
looking up from her talk with Lord George at the other end of the 
table. 

‘ Oh, nothing, dearest Juliet!’ cried Mrs. Dalmaine, still in con- 
vulsions of laughter ; ‘ only—my dear—your husband is quite—the 
most amusing man—I ever met in my life !’ 

At which piece of information Juliet looked profoundly aston- 
ished, and Cis proportionately irate. 

After lunch, when Lord George had taken his departure, 
and Mrs. Dalmaine was established in her friend’s barouche—for, 
having no carriage of her own, she generally managed to be taken 
out in Juliet’s—the little woman observed to her friend, as they 
rolled luxuriously down Piccadilly, 

‘That quiet husband of yours is rather sweet upon the piano- 
player, my dear Juliet!’ 

No woman, however little she may care for her husband, likes to 
have that kind of thing said to her. Juliet felt very angry. ‘I 
' think you presume upon your friendship with me, Rosa!’ she cried 
indignantly, flushing up. 

‘Don’t fly out, Juliet. I always say what I think, and it is only 
meant as a hint to you. Bless you, my dear, we all have to come to 
it! Why, my old man has been dancing attendance on Lady 
Featherbrain any time the last eight years, and it doesn’t lie very 
heavy on my heart, does it ?’ 

‘I don’t think you have any right to say such things about Cis,’ 
persisted Juliet angrily—‘ especially to his wife.’ 

‘ Very well, dear ; I won’t say it again, answered Mrs, Dalmaine, 
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with perfect good humour. ‘ Only, if it gives you any amusement to 
watch, you will probably find it out for yourself. Let us change the 
subject, as it is one you don’t seem to like, and do tell me what to 
wear at your party: will my blue and chocolate do, or must I 
have a new dress?’ And thus the first seeds were sown of a great 
deal of mischief, which afterwards grew up and flourished. 

During the remainder of the week Juliet watched anxiously and 
feverishly for Colonel Fleming’s promised call. She had mentioned 
his return, as in duty bound, to Cis, upon whom the fact had not 
seemed to make much impression, and who had Sennen: observed 
that she had better ask him to dinner. 

Juliet, who could hardly mention Hugh’s name without a beat- 
ing heart and a painful sensation of self-consciousness, could not 
understand how it was that Cis had never guessed her secret in the 
faintest degree, although he must have known from her words to 
him when they were first engaged that someone had already pos- 
sessed her affections. 

But Cis Travers had no great acuteness of perception, and his 
sensitiveness was too keenly awake to his own feelings and thoughts 
to be very much alive to those of another, even though that other 
might be his wife. He was vaguely and somewhat peevishly 
jealous of such men as Lord George Mannersley, who hung about 
and engrossed the attention of his beautiful wife; but when, with 
changing colour and averted eyes, she spoke to him of Hugh 
Fleming, he failed to read the signs of real danger in her face, and 
only thought that the guardian’s return was rather a bore to him- 
self, as he remembered to have stood somewhat in awe of the man 
whose mind and breeding and knowledge of the world were sv 
infinitely superior to his own. 

‘Come home, has he? Oh, well, you must ask him to dinner 
or something, I suppose,’ he had said carelessly ; and Juliet, who on 
this topic alone felt. almost humble with her husband, knowing how 
much her heart wronged him every hour that she lived, had been 
thankful to escape so easily, and to have said all that conscience 
demanded of her upon the subject. 

When Colonel Fleming did call in Grosvenor Street, he came 
at an unfortunate moment. 

The room was full of people—Lady Caroline Skinflint, who was 
a great chatterbox, was taking up all Juliet’s attention with a vivid 
description of how one great lady had turned her back publicly 
upon another before everybody at Lady Somebody’s ball, and how 
she, Lady Caroline, had seen the whole thing from beginning to 
end; and in the middle of the story Colonel Fleming was an- 
nounced. 
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Lady Caroline put up her eye-glass for a moment at the new- 
comer with well-bred curiosity, and then seeing that he was a 
stranger, and that she did not know him, she dropped it again, and 
went on with her story with fresh animation. 

There were two other ladies present, old Sotherne neighbours, 
whom Mrs. Dalmaine, leaning languidly back in her chair, had 
been endeavouring to entertain with vapid remarks on the weather 
and the Academy, whilst with one ear she was listening with all 
her might to catch some fragments of Lady Caroline’s spicy story. 
These two country ladies were none other than our old friends Mrs. 
Rollick and her daughter Eleanor. Miss Arabella had long ago 
been taken to bless a good man’s humble store—a very humble 
store, derived from his captain’s pay in a line regiment. 

Good Mrs. Rollick, who began to find that, with Juliet entirely 
engrossed with her fashionable acquaintance, and Mrs. Dalmaine 
vouchsafing only a few inattentive remarks, her visit to Mrs. Travers 
was a very uncomfortable one, hailed Colonel Fleming’s entrance 
with positive delight. 

She shook hands with him with effusion, and although for the 
first moment Colonel Fleming hardly recollected her, she soon re- 
called herself to his memory. 

‘ You don’t remember me, Colonel Fleming—Mrs. Rollick, you 
know—and my daughter Eleanor—the only Miss Rollick now. 
My dear Arabella is Mrs. Wilson now, and has such a dear little 
baby boy. And how long have you been home, Colonel Fleming ? 
How pleasant it is to meet an old friend so unexpectedly ! 
Yes, we still live down in the old country, but Eleanor and I come 
up for a few weeks in June, just to see the world and the picture- 
galleries, you know —for, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says—’ and 
here Mrs. Rollick went off into sundry quotations from the sayings 
and doings of ‘my daughter Mrs. Wilson,’ who, in virtue of her 
matrimonial dignities and the existence of the juvenile Wilson 
aforesaid, was evidently a great authority, and an unfailing cause 
of pride and glorification to her fond mother. 

Meanwhile more visitors came in, and Lady Caroline took her 
leave ; and Mrs. Dalmaine, having affectionately escorted her lady- 
ship—to whose dinner-parties she coveted an entrée—to the door, 
came back and took a chair near Mrs. Rollick, with a wonderfully 
quickened interest in that good lady’s somewhat uninteresting 
chatter. 

‘I can’t leave that nice-looking man to the tender mercies of 
that fussy old woman,’ she said to herself. ‘ By the way, he doesn’t 
look much like one’s idea of a guardian. How sly of Juliet to talk 
of him as if he were an old man!’ Whereupon that astute ob- 
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server of human nature decided that she would keep her eyes open, 
and observe carefully the proceedings of this same slight soldierly- 
looking guardian, whom her own imagination, far more than any- 
thing Juliet had said, had pictured as something wholly different 
from what he was. 

Mrs. Dalmaine thought she would try a little fascination upon 
him herself, but was surprised to find that Colonel Fleming seemed 
infinitely to prefer to her own sweetest smiles and glances, Mrs. 
Rollick’s commonplace accounts of all the changes and chances 
that had altered the neighbourhood of Sotherne, interspersed with 
anecdotes and remarks relative to ‘my daughter Mrs. Wilson.’ 

Presently, seeing it to be hopeless to wait till all her visitors 
had gone, Colonel Fleming got up and took his leave of Juliet, 
who had not had one single word of conversation with him, and 
who could only manage hurriedly to engage him to dinner as she 
shook hands with him. 


CuarTer XXIII. 


A MUSICAL PARTY. 


‘Tue plot thickens!’ said Mrs. Dalmaine to herself, as she 
peered out from under the shade of her coquettish little white 
parasol at sundry events which were passing in front of her nose. 

‘Hum! there goes number one in a rage!’ as Lord George 
Mannersley, with a very ill-tempered face, strode quickly past her, 
stumbling over her dress as he did so. ‘ He needn’t tread on my 
toes, though! What a fool Juliet is to throw him over! he’s a 
much more creditable man than the other—younger, and more the 
fashion. Number two is not bad, either. I wonder if he is an old 
love—and yet she does not seem to care about him, either; she is 
looking as cross as poison at him now. I can’t make her out at all!’ 

Neither could Colonel Fleming make her out. He was stand- 
ing by the side of her pony carriage, where she had drawn it up in 
the shade at the side of the Row. She was leaning back, not 
looking at him, but playing idly with her whip. 

A fortnight had gone by since Colonel Fleming and Juliet 
Travers had met each other in the street—a fortnight, during 
which, from standing a little aloof from her at first, he had gradu- 
ally become more and more attracted to her presence, until now 
he saw her daily. 

It was in order to protect her against the attentions of that 
good-for-nothirg young lord that he haunted her side, he had 
said to himself at first, Poor child! she was so surrounded with 
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frivolous and unprofitable friends, her position and her beauty so 
exposed her to the envious voices of slander, and her husband was so 
utterly unable to shield her, or to guard her fair name; it would 
be cowardly indeed if an old friend like himself, who, from his 
old relations with her, was indeed the first of those who were bound 
to take care of her, were to stand aloof from her, and to leave her to 
her fate. 

All this, and much more in the same strain, he had at first 
argued to himself. But by degrees these flimsy excuses faded 
away even from his own mind, and he began to know that it was 
for his own sake more than for hers, for the hungering and thirst- 
ing for one of the old looks in her dark eyes, for the yearning and 
longing that he had to know if indeed he were wholly wiped out of 
her heart—for the craving for some of the old love which she had 
once brought and laid at his feet—for all this, and for nothing less, 
that he hovered more and more about her—that he could not keep 
away from her. For Juliet Travers was not to him what Juliet 
Blair had been. She was cold and distant to him, often bitterly 
sarcastic. Sometimes, even, when some chance word seemed to 
soften her for a moment towards him, a something, some harsh 
thought, some angry recollection, seemed to sweep suddenly across 
her, and place a barrier at once between them. 

He could not in any manner get back to the easy familiarity, 
the pleasant confidence, the playful friendliness which had distin- 
guished all their intercourse in the old days. There seemed 
always a wall as it were between them, whenever he made the 
slightest attempt to overstep the most ordinary commonplaces of 
conversation. 

There was something about her which puzzled him. He could 
not make her out ! 

So he stood talking to her, and Juliet, not looking at him, 
listened—listened not so much to what he was saying as to the 
sound of his voice—listened with a secret happiness and joy which 
no one would have guessed at from her perfectly impassive and 
. somewhat absent face. 

‘ You are more altered in five years than I could have believed 
possible,’ he had ventured to say to her, as he watched her beauti- 
ful but listless face. 

‘ Possibly—I have had a good deal to alter me— ’ she answered 
dreamily. 

‘ You would be very angry, I suppose, were I tell you what, if I 
had not known you so well, I should now imagine to be your cha- 
racter ?’ 


‘Well, I will try not to be so very angry,’ said Juliet, with a 
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half laugh ; ‘ essays on one’s character are sometimes rather amus- 
ing. What—if you did not know me so well, as you say—what, 
then, would you think of me, Colonel Fleming ?’ 

‘I should think from your manner that you were a woman 
who had absolutely no heart.’ 

‘ How delightful!’ she answered scoffingly. ‘ A woman, or indeed 
a man, without a heart, is more to be envied than a millionaire. 
You are quite right, Colonel Fleming ; I have no heart—I am too 
worldly; and I never yet heard of anyone being the happier 
for the possession of that inconvenient organ. Pray, let us talk of 
something more lively. Are you coming to my musical crush to- 
night ?’ 

‘ Certainly—but remember, Mrs. Travers, that I did not say 
you had no heart, only that you have that sort of reckless manner 
that looks as if you wished to be thought heartless. I am such an 
old friend, that you must forgive my saying these things to you.’ 

‘Oh, say anything you like,’ she exclaimed impatiently; ‘I 
have long ago ceased to care what people say of me. But you must 
excuse me for leaving you; it is too hot for moral dissection—I 
literally have not the strength for anything so exhausting—it 
is nearly two o’clock, and here comes Mrs. Dalmaine to be driven 
back to lunch. Good-bye, Colonel Fleming. I shall hope to see 
you this evening!’ And as Mrs. Dalmaine took her place in the 
carriage by her side, Juliet nodded pleasantly to him, touched 
her ponies, and drove off. 

He turned away from her with a sigh. Utterly shallow and 
worldly and frivolous, what was there left of the woman whom 
he had loved? And yet—strange contradiction !—Hugh Fleming 
loved her better than ever !—he felt so sure that she was but act- 
ing a part, that she was not showing him her real self, that her 
heart had become a locked casket, of which he alone held the key. 

Had he seen her happy in her husband and in her home, Hugh 
Fleming would have said to himself ‘Thank God!’ and have reso- 
lutely turned his back upon her. But she was not happy—it needed 
no wonderful powers of divination to perceive that Juliet Travers 
was by no means a happy woman. 

Her husband had no influence, no control over her, no power 
to claim either her affection or her respect. And yet this was the 
husband whom Colonel Fleming had himself recommended to her, 
whom it had once seemed his duty and his honour to urge her to 
accept. Most fatal error! 

He saw her. unhappy, hardened, (striving to smother her 
better feelings in a whirl of dissipation, and amongst the most 
frivolous and unworthy companions—he saw her thus in her daily 
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life, in which her husband had sunk into a peevish nonentity, for 
whom she hardly kept up a pretence of affection—and for all this 
Hugh Fleming justly felt himself to be in a measure answerable ! 

And then, he loved her—loved her as he had never loved 
even that pale bride who had died on her wedding morning! 
The sweet, pure first love, blamelessly perfect, innocently holy, 
who was still as a saint and a religion to him, had yet less hold 
upon his heart than this woman, with all her strong passions and 
glaring faults, with her proud rebellious heart, and all her very 
human imperfections. 

Strange contradiction! that we love most what is the least 
worthy of love—that the very faults in some people attract us 
more than the virtues in others ! 

That evening, Mrs. Travers’s drawing-rooms were crammed and 
crowded with the best and most select of London society. 

And not only were the drawing-rooms crowded, but out into the 
landing and down the staircase into the hall struggled the well- 
dressed throng—treading on each other’s dresses and toes, thump- 
ing their elbows into each other’s chests, crushing, crowding, fight- 
ing their way*up inch by inch, with much the same doggedness, 
and very much the same manners minus the oaths, as the commoner 
crowd of their fellow-creatures, who, draggled and shabby, hustle 
together on the sloppy pavement on Lord Mayor’s day, or crush in 
nightly at the pit-doors of the theatres. 

‘What a crush!’ ‘We shall never get into the room!’ ‘I 
wish people would not push so!’ with a savage look behind her. 
‘ Really, Madam, it is not my fault!’ answers the very fat man 
who is glared at, and who is perspiring freely and moppimg his 
bald head with his handkerchief. ‘ Fancy calling this pleasure!’ 
‘Mamma, I feel sure I shall faint!’ ‘Don’t be a goose, Ellen; 
take hold of my arm—we are nearly up.’ Such are some of the 
exclamations to be heard from the strugglers on the staircase. 

On the landing stands Juliet in her diamonds, shaking hands 
mechanically with everyone who comes up, whilst intimate friends 
whisper as they pass her, ‘ Dear Mrs. Travers, what a success your 
parties always are!—everybody here!’ And then push on into the 
rooms to remark audibly to a friend, * Perfectly awful, my dear ! 
People should not be allowed to crush up their friends in this 
way, with the thermometer at boiling point; and half my dress is 
torn off my back, I assure you!’ 

A well-known tenor singer has just finished ‘Il Balen’ amid a 
murmur of well-regulated applause from those immediately around 
the piano, for the crowd is so dense that in the second room no 
one has been able to hear a note, 
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Someone whispers the name of the young pianiste, as Gretchen 
stands up for a moment beside the piano. 

There is a certain affectation in the high grey dress in which 
she invariably appears in public, only that nowadays the old 
merino has been replaced by the richest corded silk; there are 
Gloire de Dijon roses in her hair and in the white muslin fichu 
that is folded over her bosom, and she carries more roses in her 
hand—roses about which perhaps the master of the house knows 
more than anyone else. 

Gretchen looks rather nervous as she stands pulling off her 
gloves; she is not generally nervous, but the sight of Cecil Travers’s 
wife in all her blaze of satin and diamonds, the consciousness that 
it is in her house that she is to play, has made her heart flutter 
ever since she came in. Just before she begins she looks down 
the room, and through the sea of faces catches sight of Cecil’s; a 
half smile passes rapidly between them, and then Gretchen sits 
down, strikes her first chord, and forgets to be nervous. 

There are not many performers on the pianoforte who have the 
art of silencing a mixed chattering audience after the fashion that 
Gretchen Rudenbach had. 

When a player sits down to the piano, it is generally the signal 
for conversation to wax fast and furicus; many a soi-disant lover 
of music, who would think it a sin to speak above a whisper during 
the feeblest warbling of the weakest of Claribel’s weak ballads, 
will nevertheless consider himself quite entitled to discuss his 
politics or his horses in a somewhat louder tone than usual if the 
music that is being performed, however good, is ‘ only playing.’ 

During the first dezen bars that Gretchen played, no one 
listened, and everyone talked; and then one said ‘ Hush!’ and 
another said ‘ Hush!’ and the sound of talking became fainter and 
fainter, till at last one old gentleman was left declaiming alone 
about South American stocks and his own bad fortune therein, a 
communication which was meant to be a confidential ‘ aside’ to his 
neighbour, but which, owing to the sudden cessation of the buzz of 
voices around him, came out, to his own amazement, at the very 
top of his voice. 

There was a suppressed titter, and then his wife, who was 
young and musica], made a rush at him, and he subsided, very 
much ashamed of himself, into a corner. 

After that you could have heard a pin drop among all that 
breathless, silent audience. 

Gretchen played without music—and almost without knowing 
what she was going to play—a strange, weird mixture of Beethoven, 
and Schubert, and Bach, and a dozen other great composers, whose 
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works were all familiar to her from her childhood, and which she 
blended one into the other with a completeness and harmony that 
of itself bespoke her real genius. 

And the girl’s face as she played was not the least part of the 
attraction of her performance. 

Her wide-open blue eyes, with fixed gaze, seeing nothing of 
what was before them, but wrapt in visions conjured up by her 
own sweet music; her whole face absorbed, entranced, beautified, 
by a devotion to her art which amounted to a positive passion, 
—it was no wonder that every eye was turned admiringly towards 
her, and every ear enraptured by the pathetic, soul-stirring har- 
monies which her slight fingers had power to draw from the keys 
of the instrument. 

Standing in the farther corner of the room, half-concealed by 
the draperies of the window-curtains, was a small, middle-aged 
little lady in a very unpretentious mauve-silk dress, and with an 
eyeglass up to her eye. 

There was nothing remarkable about this little lady in any 
way. She had a kindly, but neither clever nor striking counte- 
nance, pleasant brown eyes, and smooth dark hair, already flecked 
with grey, drawn back under a neat but somewhat dowdy lace 
cap, whilst the whole of her attire was thoroughly unfashionable 
and countrified. 

,When Gretchen Rudenbach’s playing came to an end, amid 
a tempest of applause, this unobtrusive little lady put down her 
eyeglass, and, turning to her next neighbour, who happened to be 
our good friend Mrs. Rollick, said : 

‘It is singular how certain I feel of having seen that’ young 
lady before.’ 

‘ Isn’t her playing lovely ?’ cried Mrs. Rollick enthusiastically. 
‘I never was so delighted in my life! Just that little bit of 
Chopin was so lovely, wasn’t it?—and my daughter Mrs. Wilson 
plays it quite as well, I assure you; doesn’t she, Eleanor? It is 
wonderful what a touch Mdlle. Rudenbach has, and such expres- 
sion and feeling; and then, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says 

‘I wonder where I can have seen her?’ says her companion 
again, interrupting the course of Mrs. Rollick’s maternal admira- 
tion. 
At this moment Juliet, moving slowly through her crowd of 
guests, came up to her country friends. ‘ Have you been pleased, 
dear Mrs. Dawson?’ she says, pressing the hand of her old friend 
kindly. 

‘Delighted, my dear. But it is so curious that I feel sure I 
have seen that girl before, and I cannot remember where.’ 
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‘ Probably you have heard her play at some concert; she goes 
about a good deal, I believe.’ 

‘No! I have never heard her play ; it is not her playing, it is 
her face I remember so well: those large blue eyes, and that sort 
of fixed look—it is perfectly familiar to me. I feel sure that it 
was at home, not in London at all!’ 

‘At home at Sotherne!’ repeated Juliet in astonishment. 
‘Can she be a Sotherne girl? Dear Mrs. Dawson, surely you are 
mistaken ?’ 

And then all at once Mrs. Dawson remembered; remembered 
Juliet’s wedding morning, and the strange girl who had come by 
the early train and crouched down behind the pillar of the church, 
with her white scared face, and her big, wide-opened eyes, and her 
look of misery as the bride and bridegroom passed out. 

Remembering this, Mrs. Dawson remembered also her own 
commentaries on the event, and what she had thought this poor 
girl to be. 

‘O yes, I remember now,’ she said, and stammered and got 
rather red as she said it. 

But Juliet wanted to know; her curiosity was excited. 

‘Well, where was it, Mrs. Dawson?’ she persisted. ‘Surely 
not at Sotherne?’ 

Mrs. Dawson was an honest little woman ; it flashed through 
her mind quickly that she had no right to point out the possi- 
bility of evil, and that to hesitate or to turn away the question 
would be but to arouse Juliet’s suspicions, and to make her think 
she was hiding something of importance from her; so she deter- 
mined upon speaking the truth : 

‘ Why, my dear, it was in the church at your wedding.’ 

‘At my wedding!’ repeated Juliet in amazement, whilst a 
quick blush reddened her face for an instant. 

‘Yes! it was in the church. No! of course she was not a 
Sotherne girl, only a stranger come in from curiosity; I noticed 
her when I went in first to arrange the flowers, and her face made 
an impression upon me, that isall. It is curious I should have 
recognised her again.’ 

‘Are you quite sure. it is the same girl?’ asked Juliet 
earnestly, in a low voice. 

‘Yes, quite. It is rather odd, isn’t it? Perhaps she was 
giving music lessons in the neighbourhood. It is singular I 
should see her here again.’ 

‘ Very singular,’ repeated Juliet mechanically. 

Just then Mrs. Dalmaine passed by, and whispered in her ear: 

‘Do look at that wicked young husband of yours, my dear, 
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flirting with Mdlle. Rudenbach ; didn’t I tell you he was sweet 
upon her? and no wonder, I am sure, for she plays like an angel. 
I should say there is no wild beast nor husband she could not 
tame if she chose.’ ; 

And Mrs. Dalmaine passed on with a laugh. Juliet turned 
with a start, and looking towards the piano saw, in fact, 
Cecil bending over Gretchen and talking to her in an animated 
way quite unusual to him. He was touching the flowers in her 
hand, and from his expression, and the smile on the girl’s face, 
Juliet felt convinced that they were her husband’s gift. 

A light seemed to break in upon her all at once; the meaning 
of many things in Cecil’s conduct became plain to her. With a 
sudden indignation it struck her that he must have known this 
woman before his marriage, and that the whole of his early affec- 
tion for her was but a sham and a delusion; and, alas! a motive 
for such a sham was easily supplied by her own wealth. That 
even on her wedding-day, and during the utterance of his marriage 
vows, this girl should have been actually present, was a shock to her 
pride and her self-respect which Juliet could not but feel acutely. 

She turned round to Mrs. Dawson, and said rather coldly : 

* One sees such strange likenesses occasionally ; but I feel sure 
you must be mistaken, Mrs. Dawson. Have you had an ice yet? 
Will you not go down and get one?’ And then she moved on, 
and coming face to face with Hugh Fleming among the crowd, 
she could not even smile at him. 

‘ They are all false to me,’ she said to herself, very bitterly. 
‘The man I have married has never loved me at all, and the man 
I loved cared for me so little that he deserted me!’ 

And as she passed among her guests, smiling, flattered, and 
envied, the beautiful Mrs. Travers felt that her life was scarcely 
worth having, and that she had not a single friend on earth. 

Mrs. Travers’s musical crush was a success; the tenor sang 
again, first a solo, and then a duet with a high soprano, whose 
voice, Mrs. Rollick was heard to declare, reminded her so much of 
‘her daughter Mrs. Wilson’s!’ Then, of course, Gretchen played 
again. twice, and each time sbe was more rapturously applauded. 
And then the guests began to go. 

Some were off to other similar entertainments, others to balls, 
a few to their well-earned night’s rest. In a very few minutes the 
battling, fighting crowd had all vanished and melted away, and 
only a few intimate friends remained. 

Coming downstairs when almost everyone had left the upper 
rooms, Juliet saw a few persons in the supper-room, and went in 
there to join them. 
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‘Come and sit down, Juliet, and have some champagne and 
some chicken,’ cried Rosa Dalmaine from among a little group by 
the door, dragging her friend down into a chair; and just then 
Cis came up behind her. 

‘ Juliet, won’t you come and say good-bye to Mdlle. Rudenbach ? 
—she is just going.’ 

Juliet looked at him for a minute strangely; then a sudden 
impulse came into her mind. 

‘ Certainly,’ she answered ; ‘ where is she ?’ 

‘In the hall, waiting for her carriage;’ and they went out 
together. 

Gretchen stood ready cloaked for her departure. 

*I will see,’ said Juliet to herself, ‘ whether Mrs. Dawson was 
right.’ 

And then she went up to the pianiste with outstretched hand. 

‘I hope you have had some supper, Mdlle. Rudenbach. Are you 
sure you have had everything you want? will you not have another 
glass of wine before you go?—for I am sure you must be tired. 
No?—well, I must thank you much for your very beautiful 
music; everybody has been delighted with it. I am glad to have 
made your acquaintance, especially as I hear that you know my 
part of the world. Perhaps you come from my county—do you?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Travers, I don’t think I know it,’ answered Gret- 
chen wonderingly, and half turning to Cis for explanation. 

‘ That is not likely, Juliet ; what makes you think so?’ 

*O yes, Mdlle. Rudenbach, you have been at Sotherne, for there 
was a lady here this evening who said she remembered seeing you 
in Sotherne Church.’ 

‘In Sotherne Church!’ repeated Cis in genuine amazement. 

But over Gretchen Rudenbach’s usually pale and placid face 
there leapt suddenly a bright burning blush, flushing vividly from 
her brow to her neck. 

‘There is your carriage, said Juliet, with a little laugh ; ‘I 
will not detain you; but I think I must be right about your 
having been at Sotherne. Good-night, and many thanks for your 
charming music!’ 

When Cis came back from handing the lady to her carriage he 
found his wife still in the hall. ‘What do you think of that for a 
tell-tale blush?’ she said to him, with a short little laugh. 

*I don’t know what you mean,’ he answered angrily. ‘What 
on earth do you suppose Mdlle. Rudenbach should be doing down at 
Sotherne ?’ 

‘Ah, that I should indeed be puzzled to say: perhaps you can 
enlighten me, Cis?’ 
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But Cis, with an angry exclamation, brushed past her, and 
slammed his study-door in her face. And Juliet went back into 
the supper-room. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A PAIR OF LOVERS. 


Tue rays of the afternoon July sun were beating down fiercely 
upon the blaze of geraniums and calceolarias on the lawn at 
Sotherne, where the parrot was swinging violently backwards and 
forwards, with screams of joy, in his cage, and where Andrews, the 
under-gardener, toiled and sweltered painfully up and down after 
the mowing machine. The striped sunblinds were all down in front 
of the drawing-room and library windows on that side of the house, 
so that not a ray of sunlight could creep into those two rooms; then 
came a hedge of laurel close up to the house, and beyond it 
another wiudow, unprotected by blind or curtain, wide open, and 
not looking on to the lawn at all, but on to a straight gravel 
walk which led from the back regions into the gardens. 

The prospect from this window was not a cheerful one—just 
that short bit of walk bounded on either side by thick laurel and 
holly bushes and another evergreen in front—a dark, dismal- 
looking yew tree, which completely shut out any further view. 

On a hot day like this, the little dark corner of the shrubbery 
was, perhaps, not unpleasing to look at; suggesting, as it did, 
coolness, shade, and tranquillity; but one could not help thinking 
how dismal it must be on the many days of the year when it 
rained, or blew, or snowed from morning till night. There was 
not much inducement, one would think, for the occupant of that 
ground-floor room to look out of the window. And yet at the 
present moment the window is, as I said, wide open, and a young 
woman, with both elbows on the window sill, is leaning idly out of 
it, and looking down the very bounded limit of the gravel walk in 
front of it. 

Time, since we have seen her last, has dealt gently with the 
fair Ernestine, for it is none other than our old acquaintance who 
so leans and looks from her work-room window. Her brunette 
skin is as clear, her black, dickey-bird eyes are as bright and 
piercing, her figure is as trim and natty as when we last saw her, 
five years ago. But Ernestine looks considerably bored. There 
is a heap of finery on the table, and a dinner dress belonging to 
her mistress, at which she ought to be working, lies on the floor 
behind her, where she has cast it impatiently from her with an 
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evident intention of leaving it there for the present, while she 
pursues the course of her meditations. 

‘Mon Dieu ! how dull it is here now!’ exclaims Ernestine aloud 
to herself, with a despairing sigh. ‘ Never one goes to Londres! 
never one sees any young persons! and the messieurs that come 
here, never they bring any valets! If it was not for the money I 
must get some day from Madame, I would not stay here one day— 
not one day! it is triste 4 faire mourir. Why, it was better in the 
days of Madame Travers, Mademoiselle Juliette, and that gentil 
Colonel Fleming !—ce pauvre Colonel Fleming! Que Madame I’a 
donc joliment triché! Aprés tout, if Mademoiselle Juliette had 
married him, they would perhaps have come here often, and we 
might have had a little changement. Now, never I get an affaire 
du cceur except with that stupide Jams— ah ¢a! qu’il est done béte, 
ce Jams! mais enfin,’ with a shrug of her shoulders,—‘ mais enfin, 
faute de mieux!’ and Ernestine sighed again dolefully. ‘No 
amusements, no intrigues, no excitements, nothing now but ce gros 
monsieur trés-laid, who makes some faces at me every time he does 
meet me on the stairs, as if I was the diable lui-méme! and only 
the stupid Jams to talk to; but where can he be, that Jams! is he 
neyer coming to-day, I wonder !’ 

At this point of her reflections there was a step on the gravel 
walk, and James the footman—the old original James, from whom 
long ago she had wheedled the key of the letter-bag, and whose 
constancy to the object of his affections had remained unshaken 
ever since that time, appeared round the corner with a simpering 
and somewhat sheepish grin on his mutton-chop-whiskered face. 

‘Ah, Mam’zell, you are watching for me!’ he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. 

‘Ah, yes, cruel!’ sighed Ernestine sentimentally ; ‘ you are so 
late to-day. Where is Heegs ?’ 

‘Mr. *Iggs is a-sunning *imself in the kitching garden, and a- 
refreshing on himself with his Missus’s wall-fruit,’ replied James 
facetiously, seating himself on the edge of the window-sill, and 
striving in vain to imprison one of his fair charmer’s hands. 

‘ Laissez-moi tranquille ! ’ exclaimed Ernestine, slapping at him 
playfully. ‘I have some serious things to say to you, Monsieur 
Jams. What do you think of it all ?’ 

‘ Of all what, my hangel ?’ 

‘Why, of ce Monsieur who is here, of course ?’ 

‘Oh, old Lamps ?’ cried James, for so he respectfully was in the 
habit, behind Mr. Higgs’s back, of denominating the Rev. Daniel 
Lamplough, who was Mrs. Blair’s present guest. ‘Old Lamps? 
oh, what should I think of him, except that he’s a mean beast ? he 
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was here a fortnight last year, and he only give me two-and-six 
when he went away, and I had cleaned all his boots, warnished the 
shabby old clumps up till they looked like a gentleman’s almost, 
besides a-packing and a-unpacking of his portmanty —and a 
raggeder, wus-made lot of shirts I never did see in a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe in all my born days! What should I think of 
him, my dear, except that he’s a stingy old bloke?’ 

‘Ah, but I think much more than that, Monsieur Jams!’ said 
Ernestine, shaking her head solemnly. , 

‘What do you think, Mam’zell ?’ 

‘ Listen : I do think that this Monsieur—what do you call him ? 
—Lamplou will wish to marry Madame Blair!’ 

*No-o-o!’ faltered James in amazement, while his mouth fell 
very wide open. 

‘ Yes, Iam sure—you will see,’ said Ernestine, nodding her head 
sagaciously and solemnly ; ‘ he does want to marry her, and Madame 
will not say no; it is affreux that your prétres should marry them- 
selves |’ 

‘Them’s your popish notions, my dear! ’ here put in her swain 
reprovingly. 

‘ But nevertheless it is so,’ continued the lady, scornfully ignor- 
ing the interruption. ‘ And Madame will probablement marry her- 
self to this fat monsieur ; and then, my poor Jams, what will become 
of you? yon will lose your place; the house here will be all broken 
up, the servants will all go, you will have to get another place.’ 

‘ But you, Mam/zell ?’ cried James, aghast at this dismal picture, 
—* you ?—what will become of you? Will you go and live with 
Mrs. Lamplough in London, and be diwided from me ?’ 

‘I!’ cried Ernestine indignantly ; ‘ J go and live in the house 
of a married curé, and be made to go to his miserable church, and 
to do what a fat, ugly monsieur tells me! I!’ 

‘Then you'll come along with me and marry me, my dear ?’ 
cried the ardent lover rapturously. 

‘Marry you! and upon what, if you please, Monsieur Jams ? 
- ean one marry upon rien de tout but love? No, Monsieur Jams, 
when these things do force me to leave Madame Blair,’ continued 
Ernestine, rising from the window with a tragical air, ‘I do go 
and bury my sorrows in the bosom of mine own country—in my 
beautiful France! There is the carriage coming home, Monsieur 
Jams ; go to your duties!’ 

And the unfortunate James, aghast at his lady-love’s eloquence, 
and at her rejection of his tender advances, was perforce obliged 
to leave her suddenly by the same way that he came, lest Higgs, 
returning from his airing in the kitchen garden, should unwittingly 
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run up against him and discover the way in which his subordinate 
was accustomed to waste his time when he imagined him to be 
polishing the spoons and forks. 

The sleepy old horses jog-trotted up to the front door after 
their hour’s drive, which, except under very strong pressure, was the 
utmost extent of time which the coachman—also an old servant, and 
as much a character in his way as was the great Higgs—would 
ever allow them to be out. 

James, still slightly ruffled with his parting words with Ernes- 
tine, hastened to open the carriage door and to let down the steps ; 
and from it there alighted our old friend Mrs. Blair, followed by an 
elderly man who was none other than the reverend gentleman whose 
matrimonial intentions Ernestine had been so well able to fathom. 

Last year, when Mr. Lamplough in his newly widowed woe had 
been brought down by a mutual friend to stay at Sotherne for a 
week or two for the benefit of his health and spirits, nothing could 
exceed the sweetness of the consolations which his hostess had all 
day long poured like balm into that bruised and stricken soul. 

With gentle sigks she had often gazed at him fixedly, and then, 
murmuring ‘ dear friend!’ had raised her handkerchief furtively 
to her eyes as though her feelings were too much for her. 
Frequently she told him that she too had suffered—that she too 
had sorrowed—that only a woman who had lost a beloved husband 
can truly sympathise with a man who has been bereft of a dearly 
beloved wife ; that such sympathising souls are sent into this world 
to console and to comfort each other; that now for the first time 
she had found that companion soul who was able to respond with 
perfect sympathy to the sorrows which she had borne alone for 
so many years. 

And then the attentions, the petits soins with which Mrs. 
Blair encompassed her guest were unceasing and endless, 

How she studied his fancies and his pleasures, how attentively 
she drew the curtain behind his chair lest he should feel the slightest 
draught, how assiduously she hunted out his favourite books and 
sent for his favourite papers and magazines, and, last but not least, 
how carefully she piled his plate with the choicest morsels and 
ordered the most recherché dishes to tempt his appetite, and almost 
went on her knees to persuade Higgs to bring forth the best old 
port after dinner ! 

In all this Mrs. Blair had an object in view; for she, like 
Ernestine, was getting tired of the dulness of Sotherne, where she 
could just afford to live, but which she could not afford to leave 
even for a month’s trip to London in the season. And was not the 
Rev, Daniel Lamplough incumbent of the district church of St. 
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Matthias, situated in the very heart of Belgravia ?—where his elo- 
quent and somewhat violent denunciations againt his Holiness the 
Pope, and the somewhat hazy female connected with that prelate 
whom he was in the habit of designating as the ‘Scarlet Lady,’ 
attracted rich and crowded congregations, whose pew rents brought 
in a very comfortable income to their worthy vicar. 

Mrs. Blair did not think the position would be altogether a 
bad one; and then she calculated that she would probably be allowed 
to retain Sotherne as a country residence as well. Juliet had said 
no word of ever ejecting her from it; and she seemed to care so 
little now for the home of her childhood, of which she had once been 
so passionately fond, that it did not appear likely that she would 
wish to return to it herself. 

To be the wife of a popular London preacher, residing during 
the greater part of the year in a well-appointed house in Lower 
Eccleston Street ; to talk of Sotherne as ‘my country place,’ and 
to be able to spend the autumn months there ; to play the country 
Lady Bountiful at Sotherne, and the woman of fashion up in town, 
—was an existence which presented many charms to Mrs. Blair’s 
vivid imagination. 

The lover, on his side, had also been making his calculations. 
He had noted carefully the comfort and luxury of Mrs. Blair’s sur- 
roundings at Sotherne. He knew, indeed, that the place did not 
belong to her but to her stepdaughter, but he imagined that she 
rented it from her. He saw her surrounded by many servants 
male and female, with a carriage to drive about in, and hothouses 
and vineries to keep up; he appreciated her excellent cuisine, and 
tasted the first-rate wines which appeared upon her table. - All 
these things, Mr. Lamplough knew, could not be had without 
money ; widows generally have fat jointures—indeed, what is a 
widow without a jointure ?—therefore it was not surprising that he 
should give Mrs, Blair credit for one. 

The mutual friend who had introduced him to her had not 
known much about her private concerns; there was no one else to 
tell him; and certainly Mrs. Blair herself was not likely to divulge 
to him the fact that the establishment was entirely kept up by 
her stepdaughter ; that carriage, horses, gardens, and servants did 
not cost her one farthing ; that the good old wine was allowed her 
by Juliet’s liberality whenever Higgs could be induced to bring 
it forth ; and that, in fact, her own living, and that of her guests, and 
Ernestine’s wages, were the only things which came out of her own 
pocket. Mr. Lamplough knew none of these things, and Mrs. 
Blair knew that he did not, and she was not in the least likely 
to enlighten him. 
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Of course, during his first visit to Sotherne, in the character of 
a forlorn and heart-broken widower, it would have been in the 
highest degree indecorous had he alluded, however faintly, to the 
possibilities of consolation which life might still contain for him ; 
but when, after an interval of eight months, during which time these 
‘companion souls’ corresponded freely and regularly, Mr. Lamp- 
lough again returned to Sotherne, he came with lavender instead 
of black gloves, with a hat-band four inches wide in place of 
the eight-inch width of first woe; he came as a widower, indeed, 
but as a widower to whom happiness is again possible—he came, in 
short, to woo and toconquer. Mrs. Blair seemed to him to combine 
every requisite for duly filling the position which he contemplated 
asking her to occupy. She was still a most elegant and pretty- 
looking woman, with pleasing manners and a knowledge of the 
world, and she was, he believed, devotedly attached to him. 

There was only one point upon which Mr. Lamplough felt 
some uneasiness, and where his religious scruples threatened to 
sternly bar the way to the impulses of his heart. It seemed to 
him that Mrs. Blair’s religious views were most lamentably popish 
in their tendencies. She worshipped weekly, and professed to 
delight in Sotherne Church, where divine service was conducted in 
a way that Mr. Lamplough did not at all approve of. There were 
a cross and candlesticks on the altar, and a memorial window re- 
presenting the Virgin and Child, in memory of Mr. Blair’s first 
young wife ; good Mr. Dawson preached in his surplice, and had 
daily morning prayers throughout the year,—all which things were 
an abomination in Mr. Lamplough’s eyes. 

But a worse offence even than this was the presence of Mrs. 
Blair’s French Roman Catholic maid. How Mrs. Blair could suffer 
an emissary of the Pope, a Jesuit perchance, to remain, in all her 
unconverted iniquity, under her very roof, was a fact which filled 
the righteous soul of the Reverend Daniel with pious horror 
whenever he thought upon it. He never passed Ernestine upon 
the stairs or in the passages without a secret shudder, and without 
privately ejaculating, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan !’—an expres- 
sion which, however, he would not have dared to repeat aloud, as, 
had he done so, the vivacious-looking waiting maid would have 
been quite capable of boxing his ears, or tearing out his hair, or 
otherwise inflicting some bodily injury upon him with her strong 
little brown hands. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamplough felt sure that the lady of his 
affections sinned from ignorance only in this particular. Were 
the horrors of the popish faith once pointed out to her by an 
* earnest Christian like himself, he felt sure that she would at once 
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see and lament the error that she had unwittingly fallen into in 
harbouring this daughter of Babylon for so many years in her 
household. Mr. Lamplough was well determined that no such 
blot should mar the fair Protestantism of his own establishment. 
On the very day that Mrs. Blair consented to resign her happiness 
into his keeping, Ernestine should take her departure. 

It was after dinner—that genial hour when, having well fed 
and well drunk, man is at peace with himself and all mankind. 
The coffee had been served, the lamp brought in, the curtains 
drawn lightly over the still open windows ; there was no chance 
of any further interruption from Higgs until ten o’clock. 

Mr. Daniel Lamplough leaned back in a luxurious satin- 
covered armchair, rested his hands one on each of his knees, and 
smiled benignly at his hostess. He was not a pleasant or romantic- 
looking lover certainly, and Mrs. Blair could not help thinking so 
as she glanced up at him from her work. Time was when she had 
dreamt of other kinds of men, of tall] soldierly men with refined 
faces and polished manners—men, for instance, like Colonel 
Fleming had been. But those dreams were all over for her now 
—she was obliged to smother them away with a sigh; when a 
woman is past forty, she must take what comes in her way and be 
thankful. 

And the man that had come in her way was not prepossessing 
in appearance. Mr. Lamplough was fat, and even greasy-looking 
in the face; his cheeks, of a dull red hue, hung down in flabby, 
fleshy bags upon his neck, and were adorned with long straggling 
yellowish whiskers flecked with grey; his eyes were small and pig- 
like ; his nose was wide and rather red; and his hair was lank and 
long, and smelt of the free use of hair-oil. Nor were his clothes 
put on with that neatness and care which invariably pleases the 
female eye: his coat was wrinkled, shiny, and shabby; his boots 
were large, thick, and clumsy; his shirt and voluminous white tie 
were never of the cleanest, and always gave indications of that 
‘healthy action of the skin’ which doctors say is such a desirable 
condition of the body, and which Mr. Lamplough apparently en- 
joyed in a very high degree. 

The real fact was that the man was not a gentleman—he was 
essentially vulgar. And Mrs, Blair had lived quite enough among 
men who were thoroughbred to be perfectly conscious of this 
failing in her would-be lover, But, after all, a woman of her age 
cannot afford to be too fastidious ! 

Mrs. Blair herself was to the full as elegant and well-preserved 
a woman as ever. 

Her fair hair was still done up jn the same mysterious and 
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innumerable bows and puffs over her high white forehead, her 
eyes were still fringed with the strikingly dark lashes, and the 
carmine upon her cheeks and lips was as vivid as it used to be ; 
but then these are things in which art so far surpasses nature. 

As she sat in a faultless evening toilette by the shaded lamp, 
with some plain work in her white hands—it was a checked print 
frock for a little village child, a style of work she had lately 
adopted in deference to the serious profession of the man whom 
she was desirous of captivating—Mr. Lamplough gazed at her 
admiringly, and thought that she certainly was a very pleasant 
object to look upon, and that she would be a great ornament to 
his home in Lower Eccleston Street. 

‘ How industrious you are this evening, dear Mrs. Blair!’ he 
suid, in that gentle cooing voice which he always adopted when 
addressing the fair sex. 

Mrs. Blair smiled blandly. ‘I am anxious to get this little 
frock finished to-night ; it is for little Susan Snuggs in the village. 
That is a very sad case, dear Mr. Lamplough ; seven little children 
and an invalid mother—and the father gets such poor wages! If 
I can do some little trifle for the poor things, I am always so glad.’ 

* Always tender-hearted, always occupied in good works, dear 
friend!’ murmured Mr. Lamplough tenderly. ‘Ah! where is the 
limit to lovely woman’s influence when she gives her time to 
clothe the poor and to comfort the broken-hearted! A ministering 
angel thou!’ added Mr. Lamplough, carried away by an effusion 
of feeling ; though whether the ejaculation was addressed to Mrs. 
Blair in particular, or to the whoie of the female sex in general, 
was not quite clear. 

‘Dear friend, you over-estimate my poor efforts ; you are over- 
indulgent to me!’ murmured the widow, bending over her work.} 

‘Not at all, my dear lady, not at all. Do I not know your 
worth? have I not watched you daily in your home, where you so 
gracefully and in such a Christian spirit fulfil all the varied rela- 
tions of mistress, of hostess, and of friend? have I not learnt to 
appreciate all the sweet graces and the pure virtues of your 
character, dear—may I not almost say, dearest ?—friend !’ and here 
Mr. Lamplough rose, not without an effort, from his low chair, and, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of his feelings, dropped with a 
thud upon both his fat knees in front of his innamorata. 

With ready presence of mind Mrs. Blair had, by a dexterous 
whisk, swept her delicate muslin flounces away just in time to 
save their being crumpled by the substantial knees of her prostrate 
lover, and now, with a pretty flutter, she appeared to be over- 
whelmed with modest confusion. 
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‘Dear Mr. Lamplough, pray rise—I entreat you: if anyone 
should come in—’ she stammered. 

‘No one will come in; Higgs has already brought the tea,’ 
said Mr. Lamplough, with practical bathos. ‘No, dearest Mrs. 
Blair, never will I rise—never will I move from this spot—until 
you deign to give a favourable answer to my prayer; until 
you promise to comfort my lonely heart, and to bless my lonely 
home!’ 

‘Mr. Lamplough!’ murmured the widow, hiding her face 
behind her lace handkerchief. 

‘Sweet sympathising spirit, deign to listen to my suit; let us 
join our hearts, our hands, and I may say our fortunes—may I not 
call you my own, my Maria ?’ 

‘Mr. Lamplough!’ again murmured the lady in a fainter 
voice. 

‘Nay, why this formality? call me Daniel, your Daniel!’ 
tenderly whispered the lover, who began to be tired of kneeling. 
Fora man of his size and age it was a trying posture, and began to 
make his back ache, in spite of his previous vows of remaining 
there for an indefinite period. ‘Call me Daniel!’ he exclaimed ; 
and with a view to speedily bringing about the conclusion of this 
physically painful scene, he further proceeded to place his arms 
around the coy form of his beloved. 

Mrs. Blair, after uttering a faint protesting cry, whispered 
‘Daniel !’ as she was told, and let her head sink gracefully down 
upon his shoulder. Mr, Lamplough afterwards discovered several 
smeary streaks of white and pink powder upon his coat where that 
fair cheek had lain—-a discovery which filled him with great 
curiosity and unbounded amazement, for he had believed in Mrs 
Blair’s complexion as firmly as he did in her money. 

That discovery, however, was only made at a subsequent period. 
Nothing occurred to mar those first few moments of bliss. 

As soon, however, as the lovers had a little settled down, and 
Mr. Lamplough had regained the secure comfort of his easy chair,— 
which, however, he wheeled-up considerably nearer to the lady of his 
affections than it had been before he had declared his intentions to 
her,—he at once took occasion to establish the mastery which 
he intended to assume over her by broaching the subject that lay 
upon his conscience—concerning the dismissal of the ‘ Babylonian 
woman.’ 

‘ There is one little sacrifice, my love, which I must ask your 
affection to make for me,’ he began. 

‘Vanity!’ cried Mrs. Blair, who had already assumed the play- 
ful coquetry suitable to an affianced maiden. ‘Vanity! as if you 
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did not know that there is nothing I would not do for you, 
Daniel !’ 

‘ Dearest !’ murmured he, pressing her hand tenderly, ‘I know 
you love me too well to refuse the trifling sacrifice I must ask of 
you, especially when I point out to you how unsuited to the high 
Christian calling of a Protestant minister’s wife such an attendant 
is,—my love, I must ask you to send away that popish French maid 
at once.’ 

‘Send away Ernestine!’ gasped Mrs. Blair. 

‘Even so, my chosen Maria; the association of a Christian 
Protestant lady with an idolatrous papist savours too much of 
offering of meats to idolk—— 

‘ What possible harm can poor Ernestine do?’ cried Mrs. Blair, 
with more sharpness than is generally admissible in the sweet con- 
verse of affianced lovers. ‘I never heard her talk of religion at all, 
and I am sure she doesn’t care where she goes to church; I 
cannot get on at all without Ernestine, I am so used to her; and 
she has been with me so long, and understands my ways so well. 
No, really, Mr. Lamplough, I cannot send away Ernestine—I will 
do anything else to please you, but not that.’ 

‘And yet, dear friend,’ said Mr. Lamplough, in that gentle 
voice which was never raised in anger, and in which yet might be 
discerned a certain ring of determination which augured badly for 
Mrs. Blair’s chances of having her own way,—‘ and yet that is un- 
fortunately the one thing which my conscience is obliged to ask of 
you—the one thing, I may say, which you must give up to me as a 
proof of the sincerity of your affection.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Mrs. Blair bit her 
lip in vexation. She saw plainly enough that Mr. Lamplough 
made the dismissal of Ernestine the sine qué non of the engage- 
ment between them,—that she must either give up the offending 
waiting-maid, or else her new-born hopes of a second marriage and 
an establishment in Belgravia. 

It would be dreadful work, doing without Ernestine, who knew 
her so well—who understood so many cunning arts in hair-dressing 
and in face-decorating ; how she should get on at first without her, 
she could not think; but then, it would be still more dreadful to 
give up those dreams of London seasons and London gaieties which 
she seemed to have but just secured within her grasp. No, Mrs. 
Blair felt, anything but that: it was very possible that she might 
find another maid, English and Protestant, who would be as clever 
in the mysteries of her profession as was Ernestine, but it was 
hardly possible that she would have another chance of a second 
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marriage, and that with a man who possessed a house in Lower 
Eccleston Street. 

With one great gulping sigh in homage to Ernestine’s varied 
talents, Mrs. Blair gave in. 

‘Of course, Daniel, if you make such a point of it, I must do 
what you wish—but the girl is very clever, and will be a great loss 
to me; still, if you really insist upon it, of course I am only too 
happy to please you.’ 

‘ There’s my own sweet Maria!’ cried Mr. Lamplough, lapsing 
again into the fond lover, and pressing his betrothed’s hand 
tenderly to his lips. ‘ And you will send her away to-morrow, my 
love ?’ 

‘ To-morrow !’ cried poor Mrs. Blair, in dismay. 

‘Yes, my love; I can no longer allow a child of Belial to rest 
under the same roof as my promised bride.’ 

‘ But surely not to-morrow. What excuse can I give for turn- 
ing her out of the house like that after she has been with me so 
long ? and what shall I do fora maid? Pray allow me at least to 
give her a month’s warning ; consider the inconvenience—the in- 
justice 

‘Say no more, my love—the girl is very frivolous, and her 
manner to myself is full of disrespect. There is a very nice, modest- 
looking housemaid, who can surely wait upon you for a week or 
two until you can find another maid. You will, I know, do as I 
wish, my love; give her a month’s wages to-morrow morning, and 
let her go: the sight of that popish woman is abhorrent to me!’ 
and, as if to close the discussion, Mr. Lamplough, after once again 
pressing Mrs. Blair’s hand most tenderly within his own, took up 
the Record, out of which he proceeded to read aloud such choice 
extracts as he thought might interest the future wife of the incum- 
bent of St. Matthias’ Church. 

And Mrs. Blair smothered her discomfiture as well as she could, 
endeavouring to console herself with dreams of the select enter- 
tainments she would give when once she was established as mistress 

_of that house in Lower Eccleston Street. 


(To be continued.) 











